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Is ‘Toynbee a Syncretist? 


JAMES L. CHRISTIAN* 


RNOLD TOYNBEE’s religion has 
A aroused considerable interest. By 
common consent he is one of the 
gifted thinkers of our time, and he has 
chosen to turn those gifts toward the pene- 
tration of the widest topic imaginable—the 
whole of human history. Since he has a 
strong inclination to see all things in terms 
of religion, it is only natural that there 
should be this unusual concern for one 
man’s religious philosophy. In the end, 
those who agree with Toynbee are thrilled 
by the grandeur of his spiritual message; 
while those who disagree have declared that 
he has offered mankind a stone instead of 
bread. 

Yet there exists a surprising confusion 
about what Toynbee does believe, and there 
are several reasons for this. For one thing, 
he has given us so much material that it 
takes months or years for a serious student 
to work through it with any thoroughness. 
Secondly, while highly organized, it is not 
one of Toynbee’s techniques to treat every 
question with a black and white clarity that 
leaves his position beyond doubt; he leads 
the reader through the debate in a way that 


*JAMES L. CHRISTIAN is Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Philosophy and Religion in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Religion of Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa. Dr. Christian’s doctoral 
dissertation at Boston University was entitled 
“Arnold Toynbee’s Concept of Man.” However, 
this article is not a summary of the dissertation, 
but a specific illustration of its main conclusion 
that it is his concept of human nature which unifies 
Toynbee’s whole philosophy. 


reminds one more of the style of Debussy 
than Beethoven. Thirdly, Toynbee himself 
has written that “charity is the mother of 
insight,”? and it is a fact that many critics 
have not had enough charity to allow them 
to comprehend the heart of a faith which 
differed from theirs. 


I 


Several writers have raised the question 
whether or not Toynbee is a religious syn- 
cretist. The question is made difficult by two 
factors. On the one hand, Toynbee makes 
frequent statements that easily lend them- 
selves to a syncretistic interpretation. His 
“syncretic prayer” (see below) places the 
names of various gods and goddesses, found- 
ers of religions, philosophers, saints and 
others in a surprising juxtaposition. His 
comments about the essential oneness of the 
four “higher religions” and his adoption of 
the dictum by Symmachus—‘“the heart of 
so great a mystery can never be reached by 
following one road only”*—all this leaves the 
door open, theoretically at least, for the wid- 
est kind of syncretism. 

Moreover, Toynbee is commonly under- 
stood by critics to be a syncretist, and is 
criticized as such. A Life editorial condemns 
his “eclecticism’”* and Time headlines “The 
Syncretic Vision.”* Scholars speak of his 
desire for “a kind of amalgam” (Soper),5 
“a fusion of Muslim and Christian, Buddhist 
and Hindu” (Barraclough),* a “syncretistic 
stew” (Walker),’ and ‘a vast syncretism in 
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religion” that will lead to “a meeting of the 
East and West” (Kaufmann) .® 

On the other hand, Toynbee’s own words 
on syncretism contradict this evidence. As 
an historical phenomenon he always associ- 
ates syncretism with decadence, and his 
condemnation of it as a principle is consist- 
ent. In religion “syncretism is an outward 
manifestation of that inward sense of prom- 
iscuity which arises from the schism in the 
Soul in an age of social disintegration.” 
And again: “The phenomenon of religious 
syncretism may be taken with some assur- 
ance, as a sympton of disintegration in the 
social milieu in which the phenomenon pre- 
sents itself.”® Specific occasions of syncre- 
tism in history are generally illustrations of 
the loss of spiritual vitality and are never 
described by Toynbee in words of praise. 

Our question really has two parts. First, 
does Toynbee counsel for the coming age a 
universal religious syncretism in which the 
various existing religions of the world will 
contribute ingredients? Secondly, can Toyn- 
bee’s personal religious faith rightly be called 
a syncretism? We must treat these questions 
separately. 


II 


Behind the first question lies an assump- 
tion few will argue with—that things can- 
not long remain the way they now stand. “In 
A.D. 1956,” wrote Toynbee in An Histo- 
rian’s Approach to Religion, “It was already 
unquestionable that the social unification of 
Mankind was going to come to pass. The 
question that still remained open was not 
what was going to happen but merely how 
an inevitable consummation was going to be 
reached.”!© In the light of this inevitability 
Toynbee the historian is concerned to de- 
scribe what seems most likely to happen, 
but woven through this prediction is a pro- 
phetic concern with what should happen, and 
what must happen, if civilization is to save 
itself. It is this latter concern that interests 
us here. 


A necessary starting-point for an under- 
standing of Toynbee’s religion is to remem- 
ber that he sees all the religions as one in 
fact, and that his first wish is for all the re- 
ligions to recognize this truth and accept 
their roles as “so many alternative approaches 
to the One True God.” On several occasions 
he confides his personal belief that “the four 
higher religions that were alive in the age in 
which he was living were four variations on 
a single theme, and that, if all the four com- 
ponents of this heavenly music of the spheres 
could be audible on Earth simultaneously, 
and with equal clarity, to one pair of human 
ears, the happy hearer would find himself 
listening, not to a discord, but to a har- 
mony.’’!4 

All the religions are ultimately one to 
Toynbee because he thinks of religion in 
terms of “essence” (the grain) and “non- 
essential” forms (the chaff) through which 
the “essence” expresses itself. The essential 
truths are valid in all ages; indeed they seem 
to be “‘coeval with Mankind.” Some of these 
truths are to be found in each of the higher 
religions. On the other hand, the “accidental 
forms” are but local and ephemeral channels 
by which the universally valid essence has 
expressed itself on the historical scene. Such 
communicative forms are necessary, Toynbee 
agrees, but they must pass away since the 
means of communication in one age and 
place may not be suitable for another.” 

This belief in the “essential unity” of all 
religion does not lead Toynbee into indiffer- 
entism. He is convinced that differences are 
crucial, not because some one religion may 
be a unique source of salvation, but as fitting 
the delicate spiritual and emotional variations 
that are found in human nature. His own 
phrase to express this is “essential unity in 
diversity,” which means that “unity” in no 
way implies “uniformity.” ‘Uniformity is 
not possible in Man’s approach to the One 
True God because Human Nature is stamped 
with the fruitful diversity that is a hall-mark 
of God’s creative work, and psychologically 
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diverse human souls need different lenses 
for seeing, through a glass, a Beatific Vi- 
sion. . . . To enable human souls to receive 
the divine light is the purpose for which Re- 
ligion exists, and it could not fulfil this pur- 
pose if it did not faithfully reflect the diver- 
sity of God’s human worshippers.”’8 
Toynbee’s conviction that religious diver- 
sity is necessary antedates his researches into 
Jung’s psychology, but it was Jung who gave 
Toynbee scientific data to support his con- 
viction. In a remarkable study,’* Toynbee 
analyzes Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, and 
Buddhism in terms of Jung’s “Typology” 
and comes to the conclusion that “each of the 
living higher religions, and each of their 
principal sects, had been attuned to some 
particular psychological type or sub-type.”!® 
This in turn means that the infinite variety 
of emphases in human nature demands, and 
will always demand, an infinite variety of 
religious forms through which these elements 
can express themselves. In this respect, no 
religion is totally useless, and the “higher 
religions” have all played their roles, more 
or less adequately, of helping human nature 
express itself in satisfying and fruitful ways. 
How, then, does this “essential unity in 
diversity” apply to the conditions of the 
coming age? Any answer from Toynbee 
would pre-suppose that diversity must con- 
tinue, in spite of the “annihilation of dis- 
tance.” In the coming age, says Toynbee, 
“we may expect to see all the now surviving 
faiths continue to hold the field side by side 
and continue to divide the allegiance of Man- 
kind between them.” But widespread in- 
termingling will also take place between the 
adherents of all the religions, and the large 
geographical groupings will melt away. “As 
a result, the appearance of the religious map 
of the Oikoumene may be expected to change 
from the pattern of a patchwork quilt to the 
texture of a piece of shot silk.”4® The days 
when the “higher religions” served merely 
as tribal religions would be over. If and 
when this should happen, more and more 


people would have their religious faith de- 
termined, not by the accident of birth, but 
by “a deliberate choice of the faith with 
which he feels the closest personal affinity— 
a feeling that will, presumably, be deter- 
mined by the type of his psychological or- 
ganization and orientation,” and this would 
be “the most momentous choice that life in 
This World could present.”!® 

This, then, is not syncretism. Toynbee 
does not advocate a blend, a fusion or a mix- 
ture; no layman is advised to pick and 
choose, cafeteria style, according to his aes- 
thetic or cultural tastes. It is inevitable, of 
course, that each religion will learn from 
the others, even more than they have in the 
past, and a certain amount of exchange will 
occur. But Toynbee believes that in the 
coming age, just as in the historical past, a 
syncretism would be a symptom of confusion 
and a sign of spiritual failure. In short, 
Toynbee’s advice seems to be, “Hold fast to 
your roots, for they are a part of you; only 
learn to love your neighbor as yourself.” 


III 


Toynbee’s personal religion is another 
story. At the end of thirty years’ labor, the 
author of the giant A Study of History could 
contain himself no longer and he burst into 
a “call to prayer” which we can safely take 
as expressing the heart of his personal re- 
ligious faith. 


Christe, audi nos. 

Christ Tammuz, Christ Adonis, Christ Osiris, 
Christ Balder, hear us, by whatsoever name we 
bless Thee for suffering death for our salvation. 

Christe Jesu, exaudi nos. 

Buddha Gautama, show us the path that will lead 
us out of our afflictions. 

Sancta Déi Genetrix, intercede pro nobis. 

Mother Mary, Mother Isis, Mother Cybele, 
Mother Ishtar, Mother Kwanyin, have compassion 
on us, by whatsoever name we bless thee for bring- 
ing Our Saviour into the World. 

Sancte Michael, intercede pro nobis. 

Mithras, fight at our side in our battle of Light 
against Darkness. 
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Omnes Sancti Angeli et Archangeli, intercedite 
pro nobis. 

All ye devoted bodhisattvas, who for us your 
fellow living beings and for our release have for- 
borne, aeon after aeon, to enter into your rest, tarry 
with us, we beseech you, yet a little while longer.” 


This prayer (about one-third of which is 
quoted above) has aroused mixed feelings 
in Toynbee’s readers. A Roman Catholic 
priest calls it “a monstrous blasphemy” and 
“an incongruous travesty on the Litany of 
the Saints.” “Invoking ‘Mother Isis’ and 
‘Mother Cybele’ in the same breath with our 
Lady suggests that it might be a reversion 
to polytheism.””° A Jewish author calls it 
an “incredible ‘prayer’” which expresses 
“the worst kind of eclecticism and syncre- 
tism.”*1_ We can hardly believe that Moslem 
feelings have been soothed by Toynbee’s pic- 
ture of Muhammad as “one of the weaker 
vessels of God’s grace.” 

Before accepting this as syncretism, sev- 
eral observations should be made. First, 
this is an artificial prayer in that the author 
is fully conscious of addressing his prayer 
to symbolic creatures rather than to “living 
beings” thought to be able to respond to 
man’s supplications. Toynbee is anything 
but a Roman Catholic praying to a host of 
new “saints.” Yet he might well use this 
prayer in his serious moments since every 
subject has been a symbol on the historic 
scene of some “essential truth,” of some as- 
pect of “Ultimate Reality.” Furthermore, 
this prayer expresses an everpresent element 
in Toynbee’s mystical faith—‘a sense of 
personal communion with all men and 
women at all times and places.” This is a 
“Communion of Saints” inspired by the 
“Beatific Vision” of Fra Angelico, only 
“personalized,” we might say, by the sub- 
stitution of the “saints” who have aided one 
particular historian-mystic to see more 
clearly the universal “One True God.””” 

Secondly, Toynbee’s personal approach to 
religion is a synoptic approach as opposed to 
a syncretistic approach. This is in keeping 


with his attempt to achieve a synoptic vision 
of all the civilizations, and of all the branches 
of human knowledge. These two techniques 
may imply different loyalties from the very 
beginning: a “synoptist’” may try to tran- 
scend his heritage to achieve an objective 
frame of reference but have not the least in- 
tention of severing his original ties; while a 
“syncretist” often abandons old loyalties and 
adds new ones in order to achieve a new 
center of operations. Toynbee’s final con- 
struct is a syncretism, but it is important for 
us to remember that he begins as a synoptist 
and that he never severs his relationship to 
his Christian heritage. At the end of his 
labors he still prefers to call himself a 
Christian, and only if that term is denied 
to him will he take refuge as a Symma- 
chean. 

Thirdly, we must ask what meaning “syn- 
cretism” has when applied to the belief that 
all religions are “essentially one.” This de- 
pends on the meaning of our terms. By “es- 
sentially one” Toynbee means that, in the 
quest for truth in which all religion is en- 
gaged, each religion has discovered a few of 
the same truths of man’s spiritual experience. 
Some have discovered truths that others 
have not, of course, but it was this common 
body of insight, as well as the common quest 
itself, that gave them unity. It is for this 
reason that Toynbee sees no necessity in 
sticking to any one historical faith since 
truth is truth wherever it is to be found, 
and the fundamental unity of all truth is 
another of his basic convictions.”8 

If it is syncretism to adopt the truth 
wherever it is to be found then Toynbee is a 
syncretist—and so is almost everyone else. 
But in the above prayer there is one sense in 
which Toynbee is a true syncretist in a way 
most others are not: he has adopted for his 
own not only certain abstract truths which 
might be termed essential (e.g., that we 
learn by suffering, that man is not God), but 
he has also made a part of his own faith 
the non-essential myths through which these 
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truths have expressed themselves on the his- 
toric scene. To him, the mystery rites of 
Tammuz and Adonis or the schools of Zeno 
and Lucretius are more than intellectual 
equipment; they are as much a part, and as 
genuine a part, of Toynbee’s religious faith 
as the Christian myth of the Incarnation. 
Some of these myths and events have meant 
much to Toynbee through the years (note 
the frequency with which he refers to the 
bodhisattvas, for example, throughout his 
works),** and to question the sincerity of 
this syncretistic faith, whatever else we may 
think of it, is to miss wide the mark. One 
who reads with charity the last few pages of 
his Study will feel the sincerity of a religious 
faith as expressed by one who has singular 
control of his medium. 


IV 


Toynbee’s personal religious faith, there- 
fore, in contrast to his counsel for the com- 
ing age, is a syncretism of elements drawn 
from the so-called higher religions, the mys- 


teries, various schools of philosophy, and 
from secular history. One has the immedi- 
ate feeling that there is a contradiction in- 
volved in such a position. How can Toyn- 
bee suggest a “stick to your religious roots” 
> policy for others while indulging in a syn- 


) cretism of his own? He does cherish re- 


ligious freedom, we should remember, and 
this would certainly include the freedom to 
syncretize if one so wished. But this does 
not solve the contradiction. 

The real solution is to be found in the 
practical rather than the philosophical realm. 
To the layman a syncretistic faith always 
has one inherent danger: it may remain a 
| hodge-podge, a mere collection, without de- 
veloping the integrity which religion must 
have. This point is put in bold relief by an- 
other contemporary philosopher. “I do not 
mean that such patchwork borrowing is 
wrong,” writes Professor William Ernest 
Hocking. “If something is found good, it 
is already yours; you cannot disown it. The 


way to an honest breadth must begin with 
such borrowing, as it were a tentative syn- 
cretism. But it must come to unity with 
whatever else you have. A man’s religion 
must be one thing, in the sense of having a 
central essence which commands all else.” 

The present writer feels that the only 
valid interpretation that can be made from 
these facts is that Toynbee would counsel a 
syncretistic methodology whenever the sub- 
ject can bring it into unity, but when this 
extremely difficult tour de force cannot be 
accomplished, it would be better for him to 
do the'next best thing of sticking to his an- 
cestral faith, but with one new element 
added—a tolerance of all those who are fol- 
lowing other and different paths to the One 
True God. 

We are bound to ask at this point whether 
or not Toynbee’s own religion has such a 
unity. The “syncretic prayer” appears to be 
a “patchwork borrowing,” but underneath 
all, can we discern some guiding principle 
which gives it integrity? There is such a 
principle, and it lies at the roots of his phi- 
losophy of history as well as his philosophy 
of religion. It is his concept of human na- 
ture. Religion is an expression of human na- 
ture and its needs, and while these are for- 
ever changing, they are eternally the same. 
Just as there will always be a diversity of 
forms, so there will always be a similarity 
of forms. Toynbee believes it is time that 
we recognize that back of the rites, myths, 
symbols and doctrines of man’s religions 
lies man, and that there is no ultimate crite- 
rion for interpretation beyond human nature 
and its needs. 

This conviction that human nature lends 
unity to all religion leads Toynbee to em- 
phasize the similarities in the world’s reli- 
gions rather than their differences. This 
elicits strong criticism. He glosses over 
or ignores the crucial distinctions between 
the living religions and “pretends” that there 
are no differences worth singling out. This 
is indeed what Toynbee does. He is con- 
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vinced that the unimportant differences have 
been emphasized all too long, especially in 
the Western tradition, and that it is time 
that the basic unity received its belated at- 
tention. He deliberately throws his full 
weight on this side of the scales. He fre- 
quently expresses his position by telling the 
story of the work of Francis Xavier and Mat- 
teo Ricci, “those truly Christian-minded 
early Jesuit missionaries” who were willing 
to couch their Christian faith in new and 
meaningful terms for their prospective con- 
verts. Writes Toynbee: “Instead of dwell- 
ing on the points of difference between the 
existing religions and philosophies of the 
non-Christian majority of Mankind and their 
own Catholic Christian faith, the Jesuits had 
dwelt on the points of likeness, and, from 
this angle of spiritual vision, they had been 
able to approach these alien faiths with 
sympathy, understanding, and reverence in- 
stead of animus, prejudice, and scorn.’6 

We may conclude that Toynbee’s religion,”* 
as well as his syncretic prayer, has unity. 
This sort of unity does not make sense to 
one who accepts the validity of exclusive 
historic claims to divine revelation. But to 
this one philosopher-historian who views the 
whole of human history as the record of 
man’s search for the One True God, this 
is the only unity that the mighty drama can 
have. For Toynbee, history is one thing, 
and it may be that in this vision of unity we 
can discover the source of his unshakable 
conviction and intensity of passion. 
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The Historical Reliability of Chronicles 


H. NEIL RICHARDSON* 


LL students of the Bible are aware of 
A« fact that in the Old Testament 
may be found two parallel accounts 
of the history of Israel—Samuel and Kings, 
on the one hand, and Chronicles, on the 
other. At many points Chronicles is clearly 
dependent upon and repetitive of the Sam- 
uel-Kings account. 

On the other hand, Chronicles at times 
presents material which we do not find else- 
where. For example, our biblical sources 
for the closing twenty-two year period of 
Judah’s history are as follows: II Kings 
23 :28-25 :30 (end of book) and II Chroni- 
cles 35 :20-36 :21. A quick glance at the ma- 
terial soon reveals that there is more detail 
in Kings than in Chronicles and yet the 
Chronicler’s account of Josiah’s last days 
gives us some information lacking in the text 
of Kings (compare II Kings 23:28-30 with 
II Chronicles 35 :20-27). 

Some scholars have raised the question of 
the reliability and usefulness of the Books of 
Chronicles in matters historical both in this 
instance and generally. In the case of Josiah’s 
death such a usually reliable scholar as T. H. 
Robinson dismisses the Chronicler’s account 
stating, “Doubts, however, have arisen dur- 
ing the last few years, and there is a growing 
feeling that the story is not to be trusted.” 
In this statement Robinson followed R. H. 
Kennett (his view unpublished) and Adam 
C. Welch who had earlier set forth the posi- 
tion that Josiah had been summoned to meet 
Necho who had then, without further ado, 
killed him. He states his position as follows: 
“What happened at Megiddo was not so 


*H. NEIL RICHARDSON is at present the 
Director of the American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem, Jordan, and in September will 
assume his duties as Associate Professor of Old 
Testament at the Boston University School of 
Theology. 


much a battle as a court-martial. Josiah, sum- 
moned to explain certain suspicious conduct, 
was unable to satisfy the Pharaoh; and ac- 
cordingly ‘when he saw him,’ he had him 
executed.”? Welch rightly objects that the 
language of II Kings 23:29 is not proper 
for such a hostile encounter as the Chroni- 
cler depicts. If, however, the writer of 
Kings has a fundamental misconception of 
the nature of this encounter or if he desires 
to paint an erroneous picture of the situa- 
tion,® then his choice of words is correct, at 
least so far as he is concerned. 

A general distrust of the Chronicler as an 
historian is evinced by a leading Semitic 
scholar, Robert H. Pfeiffer. After discuss- 
ing the Chronicler’s midrash of the Book 
of Kings and stating that a separation of the 
Chronicler and the author of the midrash is 
impossible, he concludes as follows (includ- 
ing in part a quotation from the late C. C. 
Torrey): “The material in Chronicles not 
derived from Samuel and Kings ‘was all 
freely composed by the Chronicler himself, 
in pursuit of his apologetic aim’ (C. C. Tor- 
rey, Ezra Studies, p. 231).” Pfeiffer then 
goes on to say, “It is an error to consider 
the Chronicler as a writer of history. It is 
futile to inquire seriously into the reality of 
any story or incident not taken bodily from 
Samuel or Kings.”* In the light of these 
statements, however, it is curious to find the 
rather strong implication that the Deuter- 
onomist in writing the account of Josiah’s 
death deliberately omitted the facts which 
we find only in the Chronicler’s report.® 

On the other hand, we find among cer- 
tain scholars strong support for the his- 
torical reliability of the Chronicler in those 
passages which are not found in the ear- 
lier Josiah-inspired Deuteronomist’s work— 
Samuel-Kings. Of this particular passage 
concerning the death of Josiah, James A. 
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Montgomery says: “Ch. [i.e. the Chronicler ] 
has a detailed and probably true tradition.”® 

An outstanding French-Canadian scholar, 
Adrien-M. Brunet, O.P., has recently un- 
dertaken a new and careful examination of 
the sources utilized by the Chronicler. 
Among other things he concludes that “Cer- 
tains indices, comme la reprise 4 XXVIII, 
la de XXIII, 2a, font penser que le Chron- 
iste a utilise pour la composition de ces 
chapitres des traditions que étaient déja 
rédigées par écrit." In thus stating in effect 
that the Chronicler had available traditions 
which already existed in written form, 
Brunet, of course, does not guarantee the 
reliability of those sources. On the other 
hand, this is something quite different from 
saying that this material in I and II Chron- 
icles “was all freely composed by the Chron- 
icler himself’! The view which is indeed 
coming into prominence (contra Robinson; 
see above) is stated by W. A. L. Elms- 
lie as follows: “It is difficult not to feel that 
the Chronicler was able to avail himself of 
some written and oral minor sources of in- 
formation other than Kings.”§ Even here, 
however, there is a note of uncertainty, for 
this same writer has stated just previously, 
“Its [i.e. “a large scale document other than 
Kings”] existence is doubtful; its worth 
for reliable new information is certainly 
slender.””® 

In a characteristically pointed statement 
W. F. Albright shows no vacillation when 
he says, “Evidence for the care with which 
the latter excerpted from his [i.e. the Chron- 
icler’s] sources has been accumulating so 
steadily in recent years that this attitude 
[ie., the Chronicler is unreliable] is no 
longer justified. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that there were more extensive re- 
mains of the preexilic Jewish annalistic 
sources available about 400 B.C. than there 
were a few centuries later.’”’!° 

This is in no sense an attempt at an ex- 
haustive examination of the variant views 
on this subject but is enough to cause us to 
ask the question: What extra-biblical data 


do we have which would tend to support the 
general reliability of the Chronicler in those 
passages for which there are no parallels in 
Samuel-Kings? Three illustrations seem 
very decisive in this connection. 

Some years ago W. F. Albright, in dis- 
cussing the Ben-Hadad stele, pointed out 
its value for strengthening the view of the 
historical reliability of the Chronicler. This 
stele, dated by epigraphic criteria to the 
middle of the ninth century B.C., was erected 
by Ben-Hadad, son of Tab-Ramman, un- 
questionably the same ruler as the one re- 
ferred to by the Chronicler in II Chronicles 
15 :19-16:6; cf. I Kings 15:18. 

In II Chronicles 16 we find that Asa, king 
of Judah, is at war with Baasha, king of 
Israel, and that Asa obtains aid from Ben- 
Hadad of Damascus; these events are dated 
by the Chronicler in the thirty-sixth year of 
Asa’s reign. However, according to the 
chronology of the Books of Kings, Baasha 
would have been dead in the thirty-sixth 
year of Asa’s reign. In addition, it has pre- 
viously been held that this Ben-Hadad could 
not have fought against Baasha and have 
promised to restore cities to Ahab lost by his 
father to the Syrian ruler’s father (I Kings 
20:34). The objection has been based on 
two grounds: (1) it would have required 
an abnormally long reign on the part of 
Ben-Hadad, and (2) there is no evidence 
that Omri, Ahab’s father, ever lost cities 
to the Syrians. In answer to these objec- 
tions, it may be pointed out that “father” 
may mean simply “predecessor” as is often 
true in Semitic texts ; “Samaria” is a symbol 
of the Israelite capital regardless of where it 
may be. 

If, however, we reject the chronology of 
Kings and adopt that of the Chronicler with 
the consequent reduction in the lengths of 
reigns (as given in Kings) which is thus 
required, all the parts fit neatly into place. 
The Chronicler’s chronology is in perfect ac- 
cord with the date of the stele and the ab- 
normally long reign of Ben-Hadad, other- 
wise required, is reduced to a more normal 
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span of about thirty-five to forty years. In 
addition, the other references by the Chron- 
icler to the regnal years of Asa all confirm 
his mention of the thirty-sixth year. Finally, 
the confused historical situation at the close 
of Baasha’s reign together with the moving 
of the capital by Omri in the middle of his 
reign has apparently led to a considerable 
amount of secondary confusion in the text of 
I Kings 16 with contradictory statements in 
vss. 15, 21f, 23, and 29.12 Since on other 
grounds the total years of the Judaean kings 
from Rehoboam to Ahaziah must be re- 
duced, the adjustment in the chronology of 
Kings will result in a picture consistent with 
all the data at hand and affirms the historical 
reliability of the Chronicler.'* 

The second support comes from the work 
of Frank M. Cross, Jr., and J. T. Milik.™ 
Recently for the first time serious explora- 
tion of a little valley in the northern part of 
the Judaean wilderness has been made. 
Known as the Bugé‘ah, this valley lies be- 
tween Khirbet el-Mird (ancient Hyrcania) 
and Khirbet Qumran, east and slightly north 
of Bethlehem. During August, 1955, Cross 
and Milik directed surface explorations and 
soundings in this area the results of which 
may have some bearing on our problem. 

Three sites were carefully investigated, 
resulting in the conclusion “that settled oc- 
cupation in the Bugé‘ah belongs to a single 
period”—ninth to early sixth century B.C. 
The pottery found at all sites is consistent 
and homogeneous, of a uniform Iron II date, 
i.e. c. 900-550 B.C. The buildings all ex- 
hibit typical characteristics of this period in- 
cluding the familiar casemate defense wall 
known from several excavations in Palestine 
and elsewhere; masonry, rock-cut cisterns, 
and irrigation systems are also characteristic 
of this same period. 

Now when one turns to the biblical text 
for a possible record of such construction 
and settlement he looks in vain in the Books 
of Kings. On the other hand, the Chronicler 
supplies us with what may be some pertinent 
information regarding this problem. In II 
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Chronicles 17:12 we read that Jehoshaphat 
“built in Judah fortresses and store cities.” 
Since Jehoshaphat’s reign falls in the second 
quarter of the ninth century he thus becomes 
a candidate for the founder of these settle- 
ments in the Bugé‘ah. 

However, in the judgment of this writer 
there is an even better possibility. Remem- 
bering that on the basis of such a compara- 
tively limited undertaking it is virtually im- 
possible to date with absolute precision, we 
may be justified in lowering the date for the 
establishment of these cities to the eighth 
century. (In fact, all that Cross and Milik 
claim is that they are not earlier than the 
ninth century.) In II Chronicles 26 we have 
an extensive addition to our knowledge of 
the activities of Uzziah beyond that which 
we find in Kings. Of interest in this con- 
nection is the statement that Uzziah “built 
towers in the wilderness and hewed out 
many cisterns” (vs. 10). In this case the 
area is identified, and is in all likelihood iden- 
tical, with that explored by Cross and Milik. 
Furthermore, the presence of cisterns and 
irrigation systems in the region tend strongly 
to support our view that it was in fact Uz- 
ziah who built these fortresses. But whether 
we conclude that it was Jehoshaphat or Uz- 
ziah, and Cross and Milik rightly state that 
“decisive evidence is wanting,”!° we must 
admit that the Chronicler’s statements con- 
cerning these two rulers seem to be his- 
torically sound and not manufactured out 
of whole cloth. 

A third corroboration of the historical re- 
liability of the Chronicler is to be found in 
the recently published texts of the Babylo- 
nian Chronicle.’® In II Chronicles 35 :20 we 
find the statement that “Neco king of Egypt 
went up to fight at Carchemish on the Eu- 
phrates.” Of this statement Robinson makes 
the following observation: “The Chronicler 
makes one historical error which must be 
obvious to every reader when he places the 
death of Josiah in the campaign which led 
to the battle of Carchemish (almost certainly 
the interpretation of 2 Chron. 35:20).’27 
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However, the British Museum tablets 
B.M. 22047, 21946, make plain that in the 
four to five year period preceding the famous 
Battle of Carchemish in the spring of 605 
B.C., the Egyptian forces were firmly es- 
tablished at Carchemish on the western bank 
of the Euphrates River. Moreover, the As- 
syrians and the Babylonians were in con- 
stant conflict between 612 and 605 as we 
have long known. In 609 the Assyrians at- 
tacked the Babylonians at Haran fifty-five 
miles east of Carchemish. Undoubtedly it 
was in this connection that Pharaoh Necho 
was hurrying north to join his forces at Car- 
chemish in an attempt to give assistance to 
his ally Assyria when Josiah met him at 
Megiddo in a vain attempt to intercept him. 
Hence it is not necessary to assume that the 
Chronicler’s reference is to the Battle of 
Carchemish and that his data are conse- 
quently in error. In fact the Chronicler 
seems to reflect a very detailed knowledge 
of the events and the situation in question. 

Other evidence could be adduced to sup- 
port the contention that there is to be found 
in the Books of Chronicles a larger amount 
of historically reliable information than some 
schools of thought have been willing to admit. 
This, however, will suffice for our purposes 
to suggest that alongside the books of Sam- 
uel and Kings must be placed the word of 
the Chronicler of the fourth century B.C.18 
Moreover, the widely-held view that in Sam- 
uel-Kings we have in the main a straight- 
forward historical account with a minimum 
of theological bias as against the predomi- 
nantly theological presentation of Israelite 
history by the Chronicler must be aban- 
doned. In its place must be substituted the 
recognition that both writers depict history 
in a generally reliable way but both are 
strongly conditioned by theological assump- 
tions and both are equally subject to errors 
of historical fact. 
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Encounter with Reality in Buddhist 
Madhyamika Philosophy 


CLARENCE H. HAMILTON* 


T the time when I was philosophy pro- 
fessor at the University of Nanking 
in the years 1914-1927 I had natural 

occasion and incentive to become acquainted 


-with Buddhists and Buddhist scholars, and to 


learn something of their great systems of 
traditional thought. The noted lay Buddhist 
schoiar Ou-yang Ching-wu, with his coterie 
of younger scholars was at that time conduct- 
ing his Institute of Buddhist Learning at Nan- 
king. In those days also, Dr. Karl Reichelt 
was there beginning his famous experiment 
of bringing Buddhists and Christians into a 
common universe of discourse about the pro- 
foundest themes. From Ou-yang Ching-wu’s 
group I learned of fresh investigations into 
Chinese texts of Buddhistic idealism, the 
school which they call Wei Shih, and which 
Sanskrit scholars know as the Vijidnavdda. 
From Dr. Reichelt I learned respect for his 
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tory of Religions which will meet in Tokyo, Japan, 
August 28-September 8, 1958. This article was 
delivered as the presidential address at the annual 
meeting of the American Theological Society at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City, 
April 26, 1957. 


immense knowledge of Chinese Buddhist 
literature, as well as for his deep faith in the 
Eternal Logos doctrine of the Johannine 
tradition. I may add I respected him all the 
more after I had experienced what was in- 
volved in translating a single brief text of 
the idealistic school and having to reckon 
with both Chinese and Sanskrit versions.* 
Under the circumstances, my start in the 
study of Buddhist philosophy introduced me 
to a system of metaphysical idealism. I be- 
came acquainted with complex and subtle ar- 
guments to prove that all phenomena in the 
universe are only ideations, mental events 
so to speak, within universal mind. Outside 
of consciousness there are no objects. The 
subject-object distinction within conscious- 
ness is itself not final. The great awakening 
to reality is to realize pure consciousness in 
itself, unstained by the deceiving appearances 
of things in ordinary experience. 
Metaphysical idealism, however, is only 
one branch of Buddhist philosophy, and by 
no means the earliest. Its definitive formu- 
lation came fairly late, in the fourth century 
A.D. in fact, after a considerable antecedent 
development. In my study I was inevitably 
led to press backward in time and place, in 
the first respect back through the long pe- 
riod preceding the fourth century to Gau- 
tama himself, and in the second back from 
Chinese Buddhism to Indian Buddhism. It 
became clear that immediately behind the 
idealistic interpretation of enlightenment ex- 
perience lay another which arose earlier, in 
the first century B.C. This was an elusive, 
yet widely pervasive, way of thinking which 
has ranged far among intellectuals, not only 
in India, but in China, Japan and Tibet. In 
time it became articulate as the Madhyamika 
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Philosophy. Like the idealistic school it be- 
longs to the Mahayana division of Buddhism 
and is, indeed, its starting point. Earlier 
than both these Mahayana philosophies, 
again, are other systems belonging to the 
Hinayana Division, of which I shall have 
something to say presently. All these sys- 
tems are concerned with reality-encounter 
but our attention on this occasion will be 
centered on the Madhyamika way. 

In English this philosophy has been vari- 
ously named. It is called the Middle Way 
Philosophy, which is the direct verbal equiv- 
alent of Madhyamika. It has been specified 
as a doctrine of Emptiness, of Original Non- 
Being, of the Void. Some scholars, seeking a 
capsule characterization, have called it Ni- 
hilism, or Philosophy of Vacuity. All these 
negative terms are interesting, and in vary- 
ing degrees relevant, but they tell us very 
little. At most they suggest to Western 
minds terms in Western mystical philosophy 
such as the unknowable “One” of Plotinus, 
the “Divine Dark” of Dionysius the Areo- 


pagite, the “Still Desert” of Eckhart, the 
“Unfathomable Abyss” of Tauler and Ruys- 


broeck, etc. But a quick transference of 
meanings from Oriental philosophies into 
Western terminology is always hazardous. 
We are likely to misrepresent the former 
and simply turn to debating familiar prob- 
lems in terms of the latter. In the case of 
the system under consideration we need to 
be particularly cautious. For the Madhy- 
amika claims to be an explicit recovery of 
the fundamental meaning of the Buddha 
himself, and to draw out implications present 
only in germ in his original teaching. This 
claim is usually accepted among scholars in 
the lands of Northern Asia. In what sense 
it is valid will gradually become clear, I 
hope, as we proceed. 

Most Western students seeking to under- 
stand Madhyamika teachings are hampered 
by two lacks, 1) adequate translations of 


recently, however, the situation has im- 
proved. In 1954 Edward Conze published a 
fairly extensive series of effective transla- 
tions under the title Selected Sayings from 
the Perfection of Wisdom.2, And in 1955 
there came from the press the first really 
comprehensive study in English of the whole 
system of Madhyamika philosophy, showing 
its place, not only in the Buddhist develop- 
ment but in the total stream of Indian re- 
ligious thought as well. The latter book is 
entitled The Central Philosophy of Bud- 
dhism and is written by an Indian scholar of 
unusual ability.* 

Mr. T. R. V. Murti is of the generation 
of younger scholars that has grown up under 
the inspiration of Sarvépalli Radhakrishnan, 
the distinguished philosopher-statesman of 
modern India. He has the requisite Sanskrit 
scholarship. His knowledge of both Indian 
and Western philosophies is ample. His 
power of statement is akin to that of Rad- 
hakrishnan himself. Because I have found 
his treatment more illuminating than any 
other I have read, I have profited by Profes- 
sor Murti’s fresh analyses in developing the 
theme of this paper. ; 

Historically, the Madhyamika philosophy | 
is connected with the name of Nagarjuna, a © 
dialectician of rare genius who flourished in 
India around the middle of the second cen- | 
tury A.D. He is the reputed founder of the : 
school, although there were anticipations of ~ 
this way of thinking before his time, and 1 
extensions of his doctrine at the hands of © 
his followers later. He was the first to give | 
systematic statement to the emergent ideas 
of Mahayana Buddhism, and his dialectical 
method of exposition influenced later think- 
ers, Buddhist and non-Buddhist alike. 
Through all, his ultimate concern is with in- 
tuition of reality. I have ventured to call it 
encounter with reality, for it is an experi- | 
ence transcending cognition in any ordinary | 
sense. 


To rightly appreciate Nagarjuna’s work, i 


basic texts, and 2) knowledge of Sanskrit q 
we must note briefly what had happened — 


sufficient for handling original sources. Quite 
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among Buddhistic thinkers between the time 


4 of the founder of the religion and his own. 
ta You will readily recall how Buddha himself, 
al concerned primarily with his message of de- 
55 liverance from suffering, did not encourage 
ly indulgence in metaphysical inquiries. When 
le his disciples came to him with such ques- 
wm tions as “Is the world eternal or not? Is it 
infinite or finite? Does an Enlightened one 
4 exist after death or not? Is the soul identi- 
. cal with the body or not?” he set such 
d- queries aside, because, as he said, 
of They do not conduce to weariness with mundane 
things, to passionlessness, to purgation, to tran- 
- quillity, to insight, to full enlightenment and to 
ler Nirvana.‘ 
an, On the positive side he said, to quote his 
of words in the locus classicus, 
What have I tought of 
_ Ill, of its origin, of its cessation, and of the path 
that leads to cessation.’ 
ad- 
ind Yet on one concept, commonly held, the 
ny original teacher was emphatic in his denial. 
es- That was the notion of a permanent self, or 
the | changeless soul entity. The metaphysical 
reality of such an immutable substance, 
shy | Whether as soul of an individual being or as 
1, a | Soul of the universe, was completely denied. 
1 in | | This was done, Murti thinks, in the interest 
en- d of that moral and spiritual discipline which 
the | @leads to full enlightenment. Ignorant cling- 
; of | @ing to the idea of a fixed self is the cause of 
and all self-centredness, “of attachment, desire, 
. of version and pain.” To our minds this doc- 
sive ttine would seem to be saying by implication 
- “@that the real is a process of becoming and a 
ical I dynamic self more ethically significant in 
ake conceiving a way of life. Actually, however, 
ke. I the Buddha, in denying the specific soul-sub- 
-in- tance theory of the Brahmins of his day was 
nit geet making a counter metaphysical claim of 
Own. When pressed for such pronounce- 
nary ‘Brent by his disciple Vaccha, he declared 
‘The one who has arrived (tathagata), O 
oy accha, is free from all theories,’’® and was 


oncommittal on all of Vaccha’s conjec- 
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tures. In this metaphysical silence is the clue 
to a method in philosophy which Nagarjuna 
and his followers were later to make explicit 
and apply to all views or theories of what is 
ultimate, a method which, in Professor Mur- 
ti’s judgment, constituted a “Copernican 
revolution” in Indian thought. 

At first, however, Buddha’s silence was 
imperfectly understood. During the early 
centuries after his death his followers, faced 
with the exigencies of debate with non- 
Buddhists, found it necessary to counter 
their opponents’ theories with positive meta- 
physical views which they regarded as the 
truth of Buddha’s teaching. There was no 
lack of conceptual analysis of practically ev- 
erything reported of his sayings. Scholastic 
definitions of terms were worked out. 
Subtly argued positions were taken in con- 
tending schools. Opposed theories appeared 
with regard to the nature of the self, causal- 
ity, constituent elements of things, of psy- 
chological happenings, of the world of ma- 
terial atoms, of the realm of transmigratory 
existence, the nature of a Buddha, the mean- 
ing of Nirvana, and so on. Each school re- 
garded its view as the truth intended by 
their master and sought to reveal error in 
others. In striving to state what is ulti- 
mately real two broad tendencies emerged. 
One was to conceive it in terms of perma- 
nence, unity, identity, and universality. The 
other was to conceive it in terms of change, 
plurality, difference and particularity. De- 
bate was earnest on both sides, but the argu- 
ments cancelled one another out. By the 
time of Nagarjuna the intellectual impasse 
had become evident. Encounter with reality 
was assumed to be a grasping of the abso- 
lutely true. Grasp of absolute truth was re- 
garded as a matter of correct definition and 
reasoning. But the result of the effort was 
not the calm and peace of an enlightened 
wisdom, but tension and conflict among ri- 
valing schools of thought. 

It was in the midst of this dialectical strife 
that Nagarjuna appeared. Judging from the 
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character of the writings associated with his 
name, we suspect that he rather enjoyed the 
intellectual sword-play, for he entered into 
it vigorously. At the same time he was con- 
vinced that all the metaphysicians were miss- 
ing the mark. The silence of the Buddha 
was not the withholding of a secret meta- 
physical view which his followers were to 
make explicit. It was a deliberate suspension 
of judgment with reference to what tran- 
scends conceptual power. The Enlightened 
One had his encounter with reality, but that 
was beyond the grasp of all words, ideas and 
symbols. His wisdom was supreme and per- 
fect, as all schools dogmatically admitted, but 
it was the wisdom of direct intuition, not of 
analytical reason. 

Yet for Nagarjuna, in the intellectual 
climate of his day, the mere assertion of this 
conviction was not enough. Regnant ideas 
are not to be brushed aside by waving the 
hand in dogmatic denial. Nor is man’s in- 
veterate tendency to trust his ideas of ulti- 
mate truth to be dissolved that way. Nagar- 
juna undertook a method of demonstration 
that was as unique among his confreres as it 
was drastic. This was to use dialectic to the 
limit in order to expose the inherent conflict 
in reason itself, something which Kant was 
to make explicit for Western philosophy at 
a much later date. There is some similarity 
between the two enterprises. Kant’s critical 
philosophy emerged from the conflict of two 
dogmatisms, Rationalism and Empiricism. 
Nagarjuna’s dialectical method emerged 
from the clash between assertion and denial 
of the tradition of the fixed and changeless 
self (or dtman). Both thinkers arrived at 
the conclusion that speculative metaphysics 
(drstt) yields not knowledge but illusion. 

Nagarjuna’s way of showing this was to 
examine each alternative of thought regard- 
ing any affirmation of final truth. According 
to the traditional logic, there are four possi- 
ble alternatives. A view is either so, or not 
so, or both so and not so, or neither so nor 
not so. This exhausts the possibilities. In 


a given case Nagarjuna draws out the impli- 
cations of each alternative to show its in- 
herent contradictions, and declares it invalid, 
thus rejecting each by a reductio ad ab- 
surdum, Yet while his rejection is complete 
on all sides, he advances no reality theory of 
his own. Thus the so-called “middle posi- 
tion” of Madhyamika philosophy, often de- 
scribed as a mean between extremes, is really 
a no-position, a reasoned suspension of judg- 
ment with reference to ultimate truth and 
reality. 

In his carefully detailed exposition, Pro- 
fessor Murti shows how Nagarjuna applies 
his dialectic to all the ultimate concepts of 
preceding thinkers. Ideas of causality, of 
motion and rest, of elements of existence, of 
their changing combinations, and of such 
conceived entities as space, time, atoms and 
souls—all are mercilessly analyzed. and re- 
jected. Even such sacred concepts as the 
Buddha, Buddha aspirants (Bodhisattvas), 
the realm of transmigration and suffering 
(samsaGra), and the realm of final release 
(Nirvana) are not spared scrutiny. The re- 
sult of the penetrating and often highly tech- 
nical analyses is always the same. Every en- 
visaged entity is unreal, devoid of what is 
taken to be its own self-nature. Nothing 
mundane is finally real. 

In view of the universal devastation 
wrought among ideas previously taught as 
“the truth” in Indian philosophy, it is not 
difficult to see why Madhyamika philosophy 


is open to the charge of being logically de- J 


structive and sterile in the field of metaphys- 
ics. Showing the futility of all views, what 
room does it leave for any clear object for 
hope or faith or devotion? Are not the older 
characterizations of it as Nihilism or Nega- 
tivism essentially just? 

The answer is both Yes and No; Yes, if 
we are thinking of the relativity of all con- 
cepts framed by finite human intelligence; 
No, if we are thinking of the religious en- 
counter with reality. For it is part of 
Madhyamika teaching that genuine realiza- 
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tion of the emptiness and unreality of our 
phenomenal world as apprehended is at the 
same time an awakening. Dialectical criti- 
cism is severe, but it is in the service of a 
higher end, what the Ratnakiita Siitra calls 
“the vision of the Real in its true form.”? 
All constructs in sense and intellect must be 
cleared away so that direct intuition (pra- 
jnd-padramitd, or perfection of wisdom) may 
arise. This intuition is “non-dual knowl- 
edge,” i.e. coincidence of knowledge and the 
real in such a way that there is negation of 
all opposites or, in Murti’s words “abolition 
of all particular viewpoints which restrict 
and distort reality” (p. 214). Such intuition 
is supra-rational and contentless, inexpress- 
ible, free from all illusion. This is the 
famous Siinyatd, voidness of the conceptual 
function of the mind. 

Such negative statements, however, are 
not intended to imply unreality in the Ab- 
solute, or That-which-is-as-it-is (Tathata). 
They simply mean that in its ultimate truth 
the Absolute is unconditioned and indeter- 


minate, void only from the standpoint of our 


conventional determinations. These latter 
are only “covered or apparent truth” (sam- 
vrti-satya). In itself the Absolute is the ul- 
timate truth and reality of the world, which 
we in our ignorance apprehend in terms of 
appearances only. It is in the interest of this 
realization that Nagarjuna criticizes all sup- 
posedly empirical distinctions. To be bound, 
attached to the world of empirical particu- 
lars, is samsdra. To be released from this 
bondage is spiritual freedom, or nirvana. It 
is awakening to the realization that the Ab- 
solute is the implicate of all phenomena, 
their final Reality, even if no affirmation is 
valid as to its nature in itself. 

At this point a practical question arises. 
How can Absolute Truth which transcends 
all appearances be communicated to finite 
beings, persons immersed in such appear- 
ances? Here we are told that while Abso- 
lute Truth (Tathaté) is not constituted by 
any act of knowing in empirical terms, it 


does become freely manifest as a Person 
through an intermediary. Such an inter- 
mediary is a Buddha, who through direct 
encounter with the Truth is one with it and 
therefore free of all illusions. He is still a 
person, living in the phenomenal world but, 
in Murti’s language, he is “a free phenom- 
enal being,” partaking of both noumenal and 
phenomenal realms. A Buddha, therefore, 
is able to teach and lead others to the truth. 
Thus in him impersonal truth becomes per- 
sonalized. 

A Western reader senses here a logical 
difficulty. For if Absolute Truth transcends 
all intellectual categories, it would seem, on 
Madhyamika principles, to transcend the 
category of impersonality as well. In using 
the word “impersonal” Mr. Murti is ap- 
parently influenced at this point by Vedanta 
philosophy, for he notes the similarity of 
function between the I$vara or Personal 
Lord in that system, and the Perfectly En- 
lightened One in Buddhist thought. Both 
are mediators, revealers of the Absolute 
Truth, but through them the Truth takes on 
personal form. 

We need not pause to discuss this com- 
parison. It would take us too far afield. It 
is sufficient to note the point that, whatever 
the difficulty for philosophy, for purposes 
of religion appeal is made to the need of 
personal mediation of truth through a 
Buddha. Accordingly, we now turn to con- 
sider the role in religion of the Buddha’s 
own encounter with reality. The encounter 
took place, of course, in the moment of en- 
lightenment. According to the traditional 
pattern, a Buddha experiences what is called 
“the supreme intuition of perfect wisdom,” 
or prajid-paramitd. As a result he becomes 
one possessed of omniscience, freedom from 
all defects, and a great compassion (mahd- 
karund) for all suffering beings. Such an 
outcome yields, in Mahayana religion, the 
Buddhist conception of Godhead. What is 
the clue for this understanding? It is the 
historical fact of Gautama’s own great en- 
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lightenment (Bodhi) and his later long min- 
istry of teaching motivated by his compas- 
sion for others. In Mahayana religion, 
however, which Madhyamika philosophy up- 
holds, Gautama is but one of what Mr. 
Murti calls “innumerable acts of divine 
dispensation.” Other Buddhas and Buddha 
aspirants (Bodhisattvas) are also manifesta- 
tions of God, conceived as the great Cosmic 
Buddha whom we see portrayed with lavish 
symbolic imagery in such extensive scrip- 
tures as the Saddharma-Pundarika, or Lotus 
of the True Law, the Avatamsaka Sitra, 
and others. 

The religious imagery is impressive and 
has had immense influence on Far Eastern 
literature, painting and sculpture. It has 
given rise to devotional hymns and liturgies. 
It has multiplied the images of saviors and 
helpers. It has pictured paradises and hells. 
But all this personal imagery had already 
been evaluated by Nagarjuna, whom we 
might well call the great demythologizer. 
However edifying and necessary imagery is 
for devotions of the faithful, from the Mad- 
hymika standpoint it is a veiled apprehen- 
sion of the Absolute in terms of the rela- 
tivities of conventional experience. It is in 
the same case as efforts on the philosophical 
level to define the Absolute in set terms of 
metaphysical theories. All alike are of a 
lower order than the encounter with Reality 
itself. The Enlightened Ones make use of 
them, indeed, to lead others in the upward 
way; but a Buddha’s own encounter with 
Reality is an unutterable, ultimate experience 
in which, as Murti puts it, “the intellect be- 
comes so pure (amala) and transparent 
(bhasvara) that no distinction can possibly 
exist between the Real and the intellect ap- 
prehending This non-dual, contentless 
intuition is the supreme realization. It is the 
unclouded awareness of reality by identifica- 
tion with it. But of the nature of the Abso- 
lute thus realized there can be no statement. 
Silence is the highest wisdom as Gautama 
had shown by example. If a name is called 


for, Emptiness, or Sinyatd, is the least ob- 
jectionable verbal symbol. 

We are now in position to see how Nagar- | 
juna has been credited with rediscovering | 
Buddha’s original and direct meaning. He | 
marks a return to the latter’s no-position | 
and silence on metaphysical affirmations. This | 
cannot be called ontological agnosticism, for [ 


there is always the omniscience of the su- | 


preme intuition in the background. It is, [ 


rather, a recognition of the limitation of [Fj 


reason and of ordinary cognitive understand- 

ing. Dialectic has its value, but only as af 
method for clearing the mind of all thought PF 
constructs that bar the way to the final goal. [ 

As Westerners who have grown up in the ff 
traditions of another religion, we are apt to fF 
find Nagarjuna’s negative way to encounter 
with Reality difficult to assess. We naturally 
question whether it does not devaluate our 
ordinary experience through sense and in- 
tellect completely. Where the pearl of great 
price transcends the whole world of empir- 
ical particulars, a world-fleeing pessimism 
and ascetic rejection would appear to be the 
appropriate attitude toward life. It recalls § 
to mind the image of the western medieval 
monk striving toward the mystic beatific vi- 
sion in his lonely cell. 

In this impression, however, our Western 
habits of thought lead us astray. The Mad- 
hyamika philosophers do not draw this kind 
of conclusion for the conduct of life. They 
recognize that short of ultimate destiny, be- 
ings have to live in this world of relative 
truths and phenomenal appearances, where 
all the laws of empirical understanding, in-F 
cluding the law of moral retribution of 
karma still hold good. For even though these 
empirical determinations obscure ultimate 
truth they are important for practical life 
A Buddha, of course, is aware of their uf 
timate unreality. Yet he freely makes use 
them in teaching others the way to find 
deliverance. The scriptures show that Gav- 
tama taught things differently at differer! 
times, affirming in some situations what ht 
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4 denied in others. In this he was simply us- 
') ing relative truths as devices to meet the 
) needs of hearers on different levels of under- 
standing. 

) Another value for the relative world of the 
) common man appears likewise in the person- 
) ality of the Buddha himself. A fully enlight- 
ened one. who has awakened to ultimate 
reality lives and moves freely in the world 
) of changing phenomenal appearances. He is 
J inwardly free and serene, for through the 
veil of phenomena he is aware of the Abso- 
lute continuously. Released from the delu- 
> sions of existence, he is moved by profound 
compassion for his fellows still suffering 
from their dominance. Feeling his oneness 
with them as well as with the Truth, he acts 
to lead them toward the spiritual liberation 
he has himself experienced. United with 
highest truth through the encounter in 
enlightenment he is its revelation in person- 
Salized form to the finite understanding of 
the multitude. Through him, devout follow- 
Hers in all lands of Mahayana Buddhism pic- 
ture the Ultimate Being as a _ heavenly 
Buddha, boundless in wisdom and compas- 
sion, “prepared,” as Murti has put it, “for 
any sacrifice, for any one, and for all time.”® 
Bodhisattvas are the glorified followers on 
earth of this ideal. In this connection, it is 
worthy of note that Santi-deva, the most 
warmly devout exponent of the bodhisattva 
way of life, with its selfless devotion to the 
good and happiness of others, was in philoso- 
phy a thinker of the Madhyamika school who 
lived in the seventh century A.D. For him, 


in-P¥evidently, Nagarjuna’s way of thinking had 


genuine value for religious life. 
So far we have been considering Mad- 
hyamika teaching in the light of history. We 
ay now ask concerning its significance to- 


‘Bacay. How do contemporary Buddhists re- 


pard Nagarjuna’s central intuition and his 
0-position answer to the metaphysical ques- 
ion? Answers come from both India and 


We note first Professor Murti’s answer, 


given in the light of his systematic study. 
He is aware of common charges made against 
Madhyamika procedure—that its dialectic is 
wholly negative, metaphysically sterile, in- 
tolerant, and destructive of other sincere re- 
flective efforts. Nagarjuna’s sharp pointing 
up of contradictions in every positive meta- 
physical affirmation would seem to sustain 
these. The charges rest, however, on a mis- 
apprehension. The real drive of dialectical 
criticism, Murti thinks, is against dogmatism 
asserting finality. It is not against using 
reason as far as we are able within its ap- 
propriate sphere. The main thing is that we 
should bear in mind the limitations of re- 
flective reason even while we are using it. 

By way of bringing the Madhyamika sys- 
tem into sharper definition Mr. Murti com- 
pares it with other systems, Indian and 
Western, that show a generic affinity of 
standpoint. His analyses of the Vedanta and 
Vijnanavada systems are significant, but we 
here omit his treatment of these in order to 
pass directly to the dialectical procedures of 
Kant, Hegel and F. H. Bradley which are 
more familiar to us. 

In the Transcendental Dialectic passages 
of his Critique of Pure Reason, Kant also 
denied the competence of speculative reason 
to reach reality in itself, and exposed the 
illusory character of metaphysics by showing 
the inevitable conflicts of its opposing con- 
structions. In this he is like Nagarjuna, but 
he differs in that he does not recognize 
the possibility of non-conceptual intuitional 
knowledge, although such knowledge would 
seem to be implied in his notion of “tran- 
scendental illusion.” For how can illusion be 
recognized without some kind of intuition of 
the truth with reference to which reason is 
illusory ? 

In the philosophy of Hegel, as in Mad- 
hyamika, dialectic is the consciousness of op- 
position in reason. Concepts in thesis and 
antithesis negate one another, for reason 
works through opposites. For Hegel, how- 
ever, they are negated only in their exclu- 
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Nothing is identical with itself 

Nor is there anything differentiated. 
Nothing moves, 

Neither hither nor thither.” 


siveness. They are affirmed when taken up 
into the synthesis or more inclusive reality. 
Ultimate reality is the synthesis of all op- 
posites, thus preserving the partial views of 


thesis and antithesis, and overcoming their 
onesided exclusiveness. Madhyamika dialec- 
tic, on the other hand, is completely non- 
affirmative. It rejects all alternatives, all 
views, reaching the real through negation, 


Here, evidently, we are at the end of our 
tether. When perfection of wisdom is at- 
tained, the last expression can only be si- © 
lence. But how can this be of use in our 7 
world of relative truths and experience? 


The main thing, Mr. Murti assures us, is to © 
bear in mind the limitation of reason and all © 
forms of apprehending. Then positions may || 
be taken and pictures or symbols of reality | 
accepted, while humility is retained before © 
the fact that no concept, image or symbol E 
can be taken as the ultimate truth toward | 
which it points. The Real (Sanya) is al- 
ways transcendent to thought, but for that | 
very reason, says Mr. Murti, “it can be 7 
‘freely’ phenomenalised, and one need not 

restrict oneself to any particular mode of 7 
synthesis to serve for all time and for all 7 
people.”?* Thus being a no-position philoso- © 
phy, the Madhyamika can accommodate and | 
give significance to all systems and shades | 
of view. As such, Mr. Murti would place it i: 
among today’s competing systems of thought, | 


and not by adding views together to make 
up a wider view. Such wider view, from 
the angle of Madhyamika method, lies still 
within the realm of relativity and phenom- 
ena. It is still adding to appearances, but 
such addition is not the final encounter with 
reality. 

In F. H. Bradley, the Neo-Hegelian, we 
have a thinker who uses a dialectical criti- 
cism of the categories of experience that 
comes close to the method of Nagarjuna. 
Both thinkers agree that all phenomena are 
infected with relativity. Both admit that 
only in the Absolute can reality be consistent 
and self-contained. Yet Bradley, like Hegel, 
gives a certain affirmative status to appear- 
ances. They are real as appearances in the 
Absolute. But such a position, Murti holds, 


“can only result in the Absolute being but 
the totality of all appearances.”?® Nagarjuna 
and his followers, he believes, are more con- 
sistent in holding strictly to the relativity of 
appearances, denying them status in the 
Absolute, though saying that the Absolute 
is their reality and truth, at once immanent 
and transcendent. In other words, through 
appearances we behold reality as through a 
glass darkly, but in the intuition of supreme 
wisdom appearances vanish and there is 
coalescence with the truth. In this experi- 
ence neither a dialectic of opposites nor a 
synthesis of them has any function. As 
Nagarjuna says at the beginning of his 
Madhyamika Sastra, 


There nothing disappears 
Nor anything appears. 
Nothing has an end 

Nor is there anything eternal 


religious and otherwise, as a necessary so- | 
bering recognition for each but making for | 
good-will among them all. So functioning, |; 
he thinks, it should prove of value as em: | 
phasizing spiritual unity, and so provide af 
basis for a possible world culture. ‘What! 
we need,” he says, “is the realisation of the) 
spiritual which is the bed-rock of all our en- | 
deavour. Only mystical religion, which 
nently combines the unity of Ultimate Be-| 
ing with the freedom of different paths for) 
realising it, can hope to unite the world.”” i 
In these sentiments Mr. Murti evidently!) 
shares an attitude toward the inter-relation:| @ 
of religions freshly expressed in our time by! 7 
Sarvépalli Radhakrishnan and Arnold Toyn-| 
bee. The implication is that encounter with) 
reality may take place along more than ont) 
path, but that the means of thought ani) # 
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practice used are relative matters, dependent 
upon cultural heritage and personal spiritual 
growth. 

Professor Murti’s answer to our question 
regarding present-day significance of the 
Madhyamika method is given in terms of 
the reflective interest. For an answer in 


F terms of life practice we turn to Japan. Here 


the outcome is best seen in the modern form 
of Buddhism known as Zen. The word Zen 
itself simply means meditation ; but the med- 
itative disciplines as practiced by Zen monks 
emphasize living experience rather than 
words and letters of scriptures. Strictly 
speaking, they regard the siitras as means to 
enlightenment as the end, simply as the fin- 
ger that points to the moon. Among their 
preferred readings, however, are the Su- 


Wpreme Wisdom scriptures whose teachings 


Nagarjuna systematized in his philosophy. 


‘¥The Zen teachers, true to the spirit of Mad- 
‘Bhyamika dialectic, make use of bewildering 
“Bparadoxes in order to arouse realization of 


transcendent truth. As Professor Reiho Ma- 
sunaga of Komozawa University, a S6td 


Ben institution, has put it, 


Paradoxes are used because it is difficult to express 
pure experience by ordinary objective logic. Ulti- 

ately, religion is nothing but a way of living and 
dying, an experience which cannot be described 
logically. The best way to express our deepest ex- 
periences is by the use of paradoxes which tran- 
scend the opposites. For example these are typical 
paradoxes to be used for meditation : 


here there is nothing, there is all. 
o die the great death is to gain the great life. 

Drop into a deep chasm and live again after your 
death. 

Ve have been separated for a long time and have 
never been apart.” 


Through such paradoxes, according to Mr. 
asunaga, the mind is freed from depend- 
nce on objective logic and one learns to live 


Breely in the present moment. 


According to Junjiro Takakusu, long- 
ime Professor of Sanskrit at Tokyo Im- 
berial University, Zen is a meditative intui- 


“Pionism which issues in simplicity, purity and 
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sincerity, practiced in life and the creative 
arts.1® 

For Western readers, the best-known 
writer on Zen is Dr. Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki 
whose numerous books in English have had 
serious attention in Europe and America. 
For him, the primary experience of reality 
is “living in the light of eternity.” In his 
recent book Mysticism, Christian and Bud- 
dhist, he writes: 


Eternity is the absolute present and the absolute 
present is living a sono-mama life [i.e. a life of 
suchness], where life asserts itself in all its full- 
ness.” 


“Suchness” is the rather awkward English 
equivalent in common use for the Sanskrit 
word Tathatad. In Chinese the term is Chen- 
ju, which Arthur Waley has translated more 
happily, I think, as “the Truly So,” meaning 
“that-which-is-as-it-is.” Dr. Suzuki para- 
phrases it as the “as-it-is-ness” of things. 
On Madhyamika principles, any verbal defi- 
nition here is necessarily false, but relatively 
speaking a life of Suchness or the Truly So 
would seem to be an open, sensitive, recep- 
tive way of taking things which at the same 
time finds in them profound, if inexpressible, 
significance. To give Westerners some indi- 
cation of what is meant in this experience, 
Mr. Suzuki refers to Western mystical ut- 
terances. He quotes the well-known lines of 
William Blake: 


To see a World in a Grain of Sand, 
And a Heaven in a Wild Flower, 
Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
And Eternity in an hour. 


He mentions also Spinoza’s seeing the world 
“sub specie aeternitatis.” Likewise the fol- 
lowing words from Meister Eckhart : 


[If you can take] what comes to you through 
him, then whatever it is, it becomes divine in it- 
self; shame becomes honor, bitterness becomes 
sweet, and gross darkness, clear light. Everything 
takes its flavor from God and becomes divine; 
everything that happens betrays God when a man’s 
mind works that way; things all have this one 
taste; and therefore God is the same to this man 
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alike in life’s bitterest moments and sweetest 
pleasures.” 


Further, as an example of the unbifurcated 
sense of identity with reality, Mr. Suzuki 
quotes from Thomas Traherne’s Centuries 
of Meditations: 


Your enjoyment of the world is never right, till 
every morning you awake in Heaven; see yourself 
in your Father’s palace; and look upon the skies, 
the earth, and the air as Celestial Joys; having 
such a reverend esteem of all, as if you were 
among the Angels.” 


Dr. Suzuki recognizes the necessarily 
symbolic character of these statements, and 
also the fact that similar Japanese statements 
which he quotes naturally use Buddhist sym- 
bols. His conclusion is quite in accord with 
the Madhyamika conception of encounter 
with reality : 


The truth is that symbols are after all symbols 
and when this inner signification is grasped they 
can be utilized in any way one may choose. First, 
we must see into the meaning and discard all the 
historical or existential encumbrances attached to 
the symbols and then we all, Christians as well as 
Buddhists, will be able to penetrate the veil.” 


These present-day evaluations of the Ma- 
dhyamika tradition from India and Japan 
tend to emphasize its possible contribution 
to a higher spiritual unity in our danger- 
ously inter-related yet inwardly divided 
modern world. We are asked to maximize a 
common devotion to truth and to recognize 
that encounter with reality may occur along 
many paths. The ancient Mahayana ideal is 
also renewed that out of compassion for the 
sufferings of the world the perfection of wis- 
dom when realized should be utilized for the 
welfare of all the living, an ideal which Bud- 
dhists feel is pertinent in an atomic age. 
Whether Nagarjuna would recognize his 
own encounter with reality in these modern 
forms of statement, I do not know. I am 
inclined to think he would say that they too 
are but “fingers pointing to the moon.” 
However, one final judgment appears to be 
valid. By stressing the relativity of every 


expressive concept, image or symbol, the 
Madhyamika dialectic opens a wide door 
for every actual encounter with reality, 
whether in the East or in the West. 

In the meantime we are left with a ques- 
tion. In the midst of all the relativities of 
expression in all the religions and their phi- 
losophies, does mankind have any criterion 
as to what is better or what is best ? 
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es- 
of © INCE the end of the first World War, 
hi- S religionists of revitalized tradition- 
ion © alism, variously called neo-fundamen- 
talism, neo-orthodoxy, neo-supernaturalism, 
4 neo-traditionalism, and crisis or dialectical 
> theology,! have endeavored to adjust their 
_} religious conceptions to those modern scien- 
e in | tific views which present a serious encroach- 
Vv 4 |} ment upon the Protestant ecclesiastical posi- 
tion.2 Recognizing the increasing influence 
we 4 of scientific inquiry and the evolution of a 
Arts : critical intelligent world, these reformists 
_ |] have hoped through erudite reconstruc- 
=. tions to enhance their received mythologi- 
“4% cal expressions so as to allure minds 
By ; not so susceptible to a less scientific and 
Un- | more naive fundamentalism. It must be 
> observed, however, that this proposed ad- 
sigs i justment is not in any way a relinquish- 
‘} ing of basic tenets of revealed theology 
+ in favor of rational, scientific determinations. 
lenry Rather, it is more of an obscuring of the 
125. fundamental dichotomy between the two, a 
Tse slithering around the apparent contradictions 
by means of an intricately reconstructed bib- 
lical symbolism. This refurbishment, Hud- 
The} son asserts, has made neo-orthodoxy “a 
pleasant little Protestant Jesuit,” appealing 
temporarily to those who want religion, but 
vnneth) | Who have not the necessary logic or deter- 
Com- | § mination to analyze and to understand what 
_ | % this ecclesiastical position really entails. In 
ddhis » short, it offers a bit of intellectual jugglery 
designed to obscure the underlying contra- 
57, p || dictions and to convince the unsuspecting 
religious sophisticate. Those, however, who 
Blak} are not bound by emotional ties and con- 
r anh vinced by learned persuasion see clearly that 
i this religious resurgence is an elaborate mod- 
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The Mythos of Progress and Neo-Orthodoxy 
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ification of authoritarian supernaturalism 
which is inherently and diametrically op- 
posed to scientific expression. It is the old 
confrontation of contradictory positions: re- 
vealed religion contra science, faith contra 
reason. 

To deal with this problem, even in a few 
of its ramifications, is beyond the scope of 
this brief essay. Rather, it is intended here 
to consider only one aspect of the problem, 
viz., the question of progress or social change 
in neo-orthodoxy. It is an attempt to an- 
swer questions which concern the significance 
of this concept in the neo-orthodox frame- 
work. For example, does neo-orthodoxy 
admit of social change? Does social change 
imply progress? Are these terms equivalent 
or mutually exclusive? Is social change a 
valid principle per se, i.e., apart from the 
principle of progress? Surely, a limited, but 
direct, reply may be given. The neo-tradi- 
tionalists readily admit social change, but 
they are reluctant to acknowledge progress, 
either as an equivalent term or as a qualita- 
tive character of social change.* This reply, 
of course, necessitates further inquiry, for it 
presents prima facie a paradoxical impasse. 
Social change is hardly a colorless or neutral 
idea ; that is to say, the term is not without 
implications. Inherent in it, it seems, is the 
dual principle of progression and retrogres- 
sion. 

Thus, the question arises: how can neo- 
orthodoxy accept, even admit, social change 
and disallow progress? The answer must 
be disclosed, if at all, in the underlying neo- 
orthodox presuppositions. The futility, how- 
ever, of resolving the apparent contradiction 
is expressed quite clearly in John Dewey’s 
indictment against this position. He writes: 


Those contemporary theologians who are inter- 
ested in social change and who at the same time 
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depreciate human intelligence and effort in behalf 
of the supernatural, are riding two horses that are 
going in opposite directions.® 


Dewey’s criticism, thus, focuses attention on 
the real problem by presenting in a sharper 
light the apparent dichotomy between the 
concept of social change (embracing both the 
idea of growth and progress) and the basic 
neo-traditional doctrines or mythot con- 
cerning the nature of man and his destiny. 
Dewey maintains that the two factors are in- 
compatible. Is his criticism justifiable? Has 
he stated the case accurately ? 

The best analysis of the neo-orthodox 
position on this problem is found in Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures, The Na- 
ture and Destiny of Man. Thus by consider- 
ing from these lectures Niebuhr’s view of 
man and his interpretation of history in the 
light of the neo-orthodox concept of prog- 
ress, one can better assess the matter and 
perhaps determine the question as to whether 
the neo-orthodox position is valid or whether 
Dewey’s criticism is justifiable. 


MAN : HIS NATURE 


Problem of sin. Germane to the neo-or- 
thodox concept of progress are man’s nature 
and the problem of sin. Niebuhr, as a sig- 
nificant representative of the mneo-ortho- 
dox position, believes in the almost total 
natural depravity of man.* In his view man 
escapes total depravity by virtue of his two- 
fold creaturehood, i.e., man as spiritual crea- 
ture and as natural creature. “Sin,” so Nie- 
buhr claims, “is corruption of man’s true es- 
sence but not its destruction. . . .”7 In his 
natural creatureliness man is subject to sin, 
and his sinfulness is inevitable, due largely 
to his self-love, his illusion of completeness 
in time, and his pretension to self-transcend- 
ence. On the other hand, in his spiritual 
nature, which is infinite, eternal, and trans- 
cendent and which finds its fulfillment in 
the highest good beyond the temporal struc- 
tures, man is good.® This spiritual nature, 


however, is greatly overshadowed by the 
character of the natural. Filled with Achil- 
lean “overweening pride” grounded in self- 
love, man’s natural self becomes engrossed 
in sin; and with a “‘boundless will-to-power,” 
like Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, he falls under 
the illusion of the possibility of self-fulfill- 
ment, of attaining completeness.® Thus arise 
man’s pretensions of self-transcendence and 
absolutism. 

Man’s capacity for transcendence Niebuhr 
admits, ie., man as spirit transcends the 
temporal and natural process and even him- 
self. Herein lies his freedom, the basis of 
his creativity. He is not a mere child of na- 
ture under the necessity of relativity and 
time; he has the capacity to transcend the 
conditioned historical status. But herein also 
lies his temptation, his foil. Perfect self- 
transcendence is actualized only through 
“grace,” not through man’s power. Preten- 
sion to self-emancipation from finitude issues 
in sinful pride, for “Sin is the refusal to ad- 
mit finiteness.’”° 

The sinfulness of a graceless transcen- 
sion is evidenced further in the pretension to 
absolutism. The cause of. this attempted 
transcendence lies again in the human situa- 
tion. Because of his involvement in the 
necessities and contingencies of the natural 
process and because of his inherent affinity 
with the eternal, man sees the vagaries and 
futilities of the finite and becomes anxious. 
Thus, Niebuhr asserts: “In his anxiety he 
seeks to transmute his finiteness into infinity, 
his weakness into strength, his dependence 
into independence.’?! In short, man’s ra- 
tional faculty leads him astray, causing him 
to convert the partial and finite good at- 
tained under conditions within the historical 
structure to a final and infinite good. As 
Williams puts it,!? Niebuhr is convinced of 
the corruption of human reason. For him 
reliance on this natural faculty promises 
only spiritual bankruptcy. He clings to the 
belief that “it is not possible to exempt ‘rea- 
son’ or any other human faculty from the 
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disease of sin.”4* With this being true, man 
can look only to the supernatural for dignity, 
honor, and moral improvement. 

Problem of progress. In the light of man’s 
sinful nature, it is clear that no one can 
improve himself per se. All men are too 
sinful to make any true progress in their per- 
sonal lives or in the constructing of a better 
civilization. Man’s rational and _ volitional 
faculties are tainted with a demonic malady 
which renders thinking and acting straight 
an impossibility. Thus, man’s inevitable 
disposition to sin eliminates the possibility 
of progress. Niebuhr, however, being inter- 
ested in the social character of the Christian 
message and its impact upon society through 
the church as a divine institution, makes 
room for a tenuous distinction of terms, viz., 
that between growth and progress. Growth 
he defines as “the extension of all forms of 
knowledge, the elaboration of mechanical 
and social techniques, the corresponding de- 
velopment of human powers and historical 
potencies. . . .”!4 Progress, on the other 
hand, gives the idea of growth a moral con- 
notation, i.e., it is a movement toward har- 
mony and arrangement by certain intrinsic, 
integrating forces. But sin has corrupted 
these integrating forces inherent in man. 
Man, therefore, can not progress by his own 
efforts because of his sinful obliqueness: in 
evidence by his pretension to impartial jus- 
tice and righteousness (self-love), his pre- 
tension to absolutism, and his pretension to 
@self-transcendence. 

Progress may be claimed, however, on 
another ground. Since reason, because of 
its corruption, can not advance man, an ex- 
rinsic motivating force is called upon, 
iz., grace.15 This dynamis is an infusion of 
power from beyond the self. In a word, it is 
he supernatural or spiritual force which 
shatters man’s self-centeredness and creates 
a new self. It becomes the creative and op- 
erative power in man’s essential nature, giv- 
ng direction to its new creation. Thus, in 
his sense grace serves as the ground for 


progress in man. Man as spiritual creature, 
equipped with grace, transcends finitude 
and achieves perfect self-realization. On the 
other hand, man as natural creature, under 
the direction of reason, denies his limitations 
and attempts this qualitative transcendence, 
only to discover that his proposed progress 
is merely an illusion.1® 

To the man outside of this mythological 
framework, the symbolism reflects a neat dra- 
matical exigency so characteristic of Eurip- 
ides and other classical tragedians, viz., the 
deus ex machina. Man, being unable to alter 
his condition, reverts to the primitive reli- 
gious prerogative and calls on external assist- 
ance, which the neo-orthodox refers to as 
the Unconditional.17 This is the consequence 
of repudiating the efficacy of reason: man 
must look to the supernatural. 


HISTORY : AN INTERPRETATION 


Historico-eschatological view. After ob- 
serving Niebuhr’s concept of man in the 
light of the idea of progress, one may view 
briefly his concept of history in the same 
light. Niebuhr refers to his interpretation 
of history as prophetic-messianic, one which 
looks “forward at first to a point in history 
and finally towards an eschaton (end) which 
is also the end of history, where the full 
meaning of life and history will be disclosed 
and fulfilled.”"* The neo-orthodox here pre- 
sents a paradoxical relation between the 
individual and the historical process, a re- 
lation which neither utopian nor purely 
otherworldly interpretations of fulfillment 
clarify adequately. In describing this double 
dimension of individual life, Niebuhr writes: 


The individual faces the eternal in every moment 
and in every action of his life; and he confronts 
the end of history with his own death. The dimen- 
sion of his freedom transcends all social realities. 
His spirit is not fulfilled in even the highest 
achievements of history; his conscience is not 
eased by even the most unequivocal approbation of 
historical courts of judgment; nor need it be finally 
intimidated by historical condemnations. On the 
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other hand the individual’s life is meaningful only 
in its organic relation to historical communities, 
tasks and obligations.” 


Utopianism of “otherworldliness” form looks 
only to the eternal fulfillment of indi- 
vidual life, thereby destroying the social and 
historical meaning of life. On the other 
hand, utopianism of the purely social and 
historical type errs in trying to find the 
meaning and fulfillment of life in the histori- 
cal process itself, thus obscuring the reality 
of individual freedom in its transcendence 
over history and denying the finite character 
of the historical process.2° Yet Niebuhr’s 
dialectical interpretation gets one little far- 
ther in resolving the predicament. It reflects 
at once an effort to reject the utopian con- 
cept of progress and then a faint attempt to 
embrace it. Although Niebuhr leaves it un- 
classified, it may be called paradoxically 
enough an historico-eschatological view. 

Existential ambiguity is evidenced further 
in the relation of the historical to the eternal 
(the Unconditional). Eternity stands over 
time and also at the end of time. As standing 
over time, it is the ultimate source and 
power of all derived and contingent exist- 
ence. It is not a separate order of existence, 
but rather the ground and source of the 
temporal. As standing at the end of time, it 
is the finis of the temporal process. These 
ideas inhere in the biblical symbol, The 
Kingdom of God, and it is this sover- 
eignty of God which in a paradoxical man- 
ner coalesces with reason (logos) in history 
to disclose the meaning of history and ulti- 
mately the meaning of life. Thus Niebuhr 
declares : 


Each individual transcends and is involved in the 
historical process. In so far as he is involved in 
history, the disclosure of life’s meaning must come 
to him in history. In so far as he transcends history 
the source of life’s meaning must transcend his- 
tory.” 


History and Progress. History, then, the 
neo-orthodox maintains, is a process, growth, 


entailing partial fulfillments and _realiza- 
tions, the life of individuals, and the 
whole coherent realm of history per se. In 
this sense history “moves towards more in- 
clusive ends, towards more complex human 
relations, towards the technical enhancement 
of human powers and the cumulation of 
knowledge.”*? This growth, however, must 
not be taken as progress; for as indicated 
earlier, Niebuhr claims that progress gives 
the idea of growth a moral connotation. 
That is to say, progress implies that history 
moves from disorder to order by forces in- | 
herent within it. This the neo-traditional- 

ist refutes on empirical grounds: that “the 
peril of a more positive disorder is implicit | 
in the higher and more complex order which | 
human freedom constructs on the foundation | 
of nature’s harmonies and _ securities.” 
Thus, in view of Christian historico-eschatol- | 
ogy no historical growth can produce uni- | 
versal order out of chaos and perfect social 7 
fulfillment. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS 


In the light of this examination, what can 
be said of the neo-orthodox position? It 
seems obvious that its express aversion to 
the concept of natural or social progress 
stems from the influence of ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions and from an attempt to save the 
myths which they foster. As Wieman points 
out: “Neo-orthodoxy has confused myth 
and intellectual understanding, and it tries 
to live under the guidance of an incoherent 
mixture of the two.”** With erudition Nie- 
buhr sets forth most cogently the superiority 
of revelation over reason and discovers in 
that revelation the grounds for refuting ev- 
ery rational justification for social progress. 
Unlike the scientific inquirer, the religion- 
ist poses his premise not as an hypothesis, 
but as truth. Revelation, therefore, which F 
constitutes in the main a unique set of un- 
verifiable propositions, becomes the source 
and content for any assertion that does not 
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admit of empirical validity. That is to say, 
revelation is “not derived from experience ; 
it is given in history.”** But experience be- 
comes the dependent medium through which 
the truth is existentially received. This 
truth, moreover, is not subject to testing 
by scientific methods of verification. The 
neo-orthodox considers this a unique reli- 
gious experience, one having as its criterion 
the unique event Jesus the Christ.?® 

As already observed, Niebuhr’s views of 
man and history come from a revealed in- 
sight, which Dewey and other humanists 
are not likely to have. This underlying pre- 
supposition presents a basic dichotomy be- 
tween the two systems. Man, for example, 
from the theological perspective is under the 
corrupting, if not destructive, influence of 
sin. Although his spiritual creatureliness is 
good, his natural creatureliness is depraved 
and subjects man’s essential goodness to his 
almost total natural depravity. This dual 
aspect of man, this inherent bifurcation, is 
not accounted for. Nor is the domination of 
> the natural over the spiritual explained, ex- 
'} cept by reason of sin, and this awareness 
finds its rational end and dilemma in revela- 
tion. Thus, no progress is possible on man’s 
part; only the supernatural infusion of 
grace can effect what may be termed prog- 
ress. That is to say, “The idea of prog- 
ress is possible only upon the ground 
of a Christian culture.”** The naturalistic 
humanist, on the other hand, holds that man 
is basically good. It is true that he commits 
sins and crimes, but that is a result of bad 
institutions.28 Being liberated from their 
influence, man following the directive force 
of reason can achieve self-realization and 
social progress.” The underlying presuppo- 
sition of this hypothesis is the scientific the- 
ory of evolution. As man has emerged from 
a boundless past through the utilization of 
his rational faculties, so there is faith in the 
possibility that he will continue to progress 
into an infinite future.8° That is to say, the 
achievements attained through intelligence 
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in the scientific mastery of nature are possi- 
ble in the field of social relations. Not only 
does the advance of science spell progress in 
the appropriation of better means for achiev- 
ing human ends, but also the advance in safe- 
guarding human rights under law through 
improved social institutions indicates prog- 
ress toward a full and more efficient life for 
all.34 

In spite of the basic dichotomy between 
neo-orthodoxy and naturalistic humanism 
on the nature of man, the efficacy of reason, 
the validity of revelation, and the signifi- 
cance of social change, both systems concur 
on three basic presuppositions underlying 
the interpretation of history. This concur- 
rence, however, issues in extreme diver- 
gences. Both humanism and_neo-ortho- 
doxy admit utopianism :** the former under 
the direction of Jogos within the structures 
of history; the latter under the direction of 
mythos without the structures at the end of 
history, i.e., in the consummation of time in 
the advent (parousia) of the perfect expres- 
sion of the Kingdom of God. The two sys- 
tems also concur on the character of history : 
that history is conceived dynamically. This 
concurrence, too, issues in extreme diver- 
gences. First, humanism views this dy- 
namic as a moving toward fulfillment of life 
and history through the laws of reason and 
nature, while neo-orthodoxy views it as a 
moving toward fulfillment of life and history 
through the infusion of the supernatural 
(“grace”) and the operation of “provi- 
dence.” Secondly, humanism sees the end 
as only fulfillment, while neo-orthodoxy 
sees it as both judgment and fulfillment. 
Finally, both systems appeal to empirical 
data to justify their interpretations of his- 
tory, but their diverse methodologies yield 
different conclusions. 

It is evident, therefore, that there is no 
essential compatibility here between neo- 
orthodoxy and humanism. Although their 
terms appear to be convergent at many 
points, they are basically divergent. That is 
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to say, the problem is not simply one of 
semantics. Neo-orthodoxy couches its myth- 
ological content in rational terms, but these 
terms have little meaning apart from their 
traditional symbolic referent. This writer, 
thus, questions the tenability of the neo- 
orthodox position. It is, in a sense, the 
same as that of Thomas Aquinas and other 
theologians who would wed revelation to 
reason, who would seek to substantiate the 
mythical by means of the rational. Dewey’s 
criticism, therefore, is justifiable. The neo- 
traditionalists have mounted “two horses 
that are going in opposite directions,” the 
nag of myth and the steed of reason. Yet 
one may ask whether Dewey and his hu- 
manist associates have fared any better. Al- 
though Dewey’s criticism points up the 
mythical character of the neo-fundamental- 
ists’ concept of progress and their fallacious 
attempt to verify this mythos by logos, one 
may raise a most pertinent question : is Dew- 
ey’s concept of social change and progress 
really scientific? That is to say, devoid of 
myth? But that, of course, is another story. 
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Radical Protestantism: The Apologetic Task 


ROBERT V. SMITH* 


HE term radical Protestant is not a 
familiar one. It is used to avoid argu- 
ments about the meaning of neo- 
orthodox, neo-conservative, neo-Protestant 
and all the other theological neophytes. In this 
discussion the term “radical Protestant” will 
be used to indicate those theological and 
philosophical thinkers who have gone to the 
root of the matter with their understanding 
of Protestantism by making faith basic to 
knowledge rather than knowledge basic to 
faith. Or to put it another way, the radical 
Protestant is one who takes the doctrine of 
justification by faith seriously not only in the 
moral life but also in the intellectual life. 

The radical Protestant because of this un- 
derstanding of the relationship of faith to 
knowledge is especially faced with the apolo- 
getic task. For when Barth says, “Faith 

. is what takes place in real knowledge 
of the Word of God and makes this knowl- 
edge possible”! ; or when Tillich says, “Rea- 
son does not resist revelation. It asks for 
revelation, for revelation means the reinte- 
gration of reason,”? they are saying things 
which are quite different from what many 
believe today. A large number with whom 
we as teachers must deal both among our 
students and among our colleagues would 
insist that such a concept of the relationship 
between faith and knowledge is exactly back- 
wards. 

An interesting, although I am not certain 
that it is a significant fact, is displayed by the 
title of two books published fifteen years 
apart. The earlier one was produced at Col- 
gate University as a survey of the develop- 
ment of Western thought and is called Ex- 
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perience, Reason and Faith. The other is 
Professor Hutchison’s book, Faith, Rea- 
son, and Existence. In one sense most 
American Protestants have been nourished 
on the proposition which the first book title 
implies: experience examined by reason 
leads to faith. (This is not what the book 
says, nor is it interested in saying this.) 
This is the primary type of apologetic which 
was attempted at an earlier time. Generally, 
the argument was that you can’t explain all 
of experience unless you have some kind of 
religious framework as a part of the ex- 
planation. This is not too different from the 
Thomistic apologetic, as some interpret it, 
which is that an examination of experience 
will inevitably lead to the need for the as- 
sumption of the existence of God. I suggest 
that the implication of Professor Hutchi- 
son’s title is almost the opposite. Faith in- 
vestigated and interpreted by reason can lead 
one to an understanding of existence. If this 
kind of proposition is to be defended, as I 
suggest it must be by the radical Protestant, 
then an apologetic of a different type is 
needed. 

The apologist, however, always has as a 
major fear that the apologetic bias will dis- 
solve the Christian message.* Some modern 
theologians have felt that this is precisely 
what some recent apologists have done. 
Whether or not this is the case is outside 
the scope of this discussion, but this fact does 
explain why one of the larger groups of radi- 
cal Protestants has rejected the apologetic 
task. 

Consequently, the apologist who would go 
into the lists for the radical Protestant posi- 
tion is faced with a difficult task. He must 
defend or interpret to the world a position 
which sets its course clearly in opposition 
to much that has been and is being taught in 
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philosophy and religion courses about the 
nature of religion and of faith. But besides 
this he must also justify to the Christian, be 
he systematic theologian, biblical interpreter 
or humble worshiper, his interpretation of 
the gospel. 

Perhaps something also must be said about 
the importance of the apologetic task. Most 
of us as teachers hope to make our teaching 
relevant to the lives of our students to some 
degree. To whatever degree we do so hope 
we are in that degree apologists. Most of us 
are not satisfied with the line with which 
Henry Morgan begins his radio show, 
“Hello, anybody, here’s Morgan.” Most of 
us would prefer to feel that there is some- 
body out there listening and hearing and ap- 
preciating and taking to heart what we say. 
If we do, then we are apologists. 

But what of these radical Protestants who 
are faced both with the importance and the 
difficulty of their task? Who are they? By 
and large, radical Protestants can be divided 
into two large groups, but the dividing line 
is very indistinct. One group centered 
around Karl Barth has rejected the apolo- 
getic task. Barth speaks for himself and 
others when he says, “All intended apolo- 
getic and polemic... has. . . invariably 
and notoriously been an ineffective act. 

. .’* Many people have concluded as a re- 
sult of this and other similar statements that 
Barth abhors reason completely. However, 
I do not think that he rejects the apologetic 
task because he hates reason but rather be- 
cause he is so concerned about the theologi- 
cal task of understanding the kerygma. Be- 
cause he does reject the apologetic task in 
such forthright fashion, there is little use in 
considering him further on this topic. 

The Christian existentialists among Prot- 
estants are the other group of what I have 
called radical Protestants, and they take the 
problem of apologetics with great serious- 
ness. The size of this group can only be 
guessed at, but its significance, while still 
debatable, must already be said to be con- 


siderable. Paul Tillich is the most provoca- 
tive and influential thinker who holds this 
position. Tillich’s reaction to the task of 
apologetic is the precise opposite of Barth’s. 
In fact, he is the most avowedly apologetic 
theologian of our time. In speaking of his 
Systematic Theology, Tillich says, “My pur- 
pose, and I believe it is a justified purpose, 
has been to present the method and the 
structure of a theological system written 
from an apologetic point of view and car- 
ried through in continuous correlation with 
philosophy.”® While not all existentialists 
would be this certain of the necessity of apol- 
ogetics, certainly if they understand Tillich 
they must recognize that his whole system is 
an apologetic. 

However, you will find dissatisfaction with 
Tillich’s system among philosophers and 
with his gospel among theologians. For ex- 
ample, John Herman Randall says of Tillich, 
“Hence the line which for Tillich is ulti- 
mately impossible to draw, between meta- 
physics and theology, I should draw more 
narrowly, and find some of the notions he 
takes as ontological concepts to be religious 
myths and symbols.”® Or this can be put 
as one of my colleagues frequently puts it, 
“What you call theology I call poetry.” 
While it can be argued that this remark does 
not deal adequately with Tillich’s doctrine 
of symbols, nonetheless comments similar to 
this are frequently made by philosophers. In 
other words, Tillich’s apologetic is effective 
in that it gets the philosopher to stop and 
listen but does not get him to hear. 

The theologian’s criticism of Tillich is 
generally something like the following found 
in Arthur Cochrane’s book The E-xistential- 
ists and God. 


Tillich’s contention that philosophy and theology 
have the same object is untenable because his 
identifying of the universal logos accessible to 
reason with Jesus Christ is irreconcilable with a 
sound exegesis of scripture. Theology, therefore, 
retains its unique function within the Church 
which is called to bear witness to the being of God 
revealed in Jesus Christ as attested by the prophets 
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and apostles, and not to the being-itself of ontologi- 
cal speculation.’ 


In other words, for some or many, depend- 
ing on your particular circle of theological 
acquaintance, Tillich has dissolved the Chris- 
tian message, the kerygma, in the apologetic. 

It is now clear that while Tillich has ac- 
cepted and adequately dealt with the apolo- 
getic task according to some, there are many 
who would insist that he has not accom- 
plished it. There is still something more to 
be done. The existentialist theologian who 
accepts the apologetic task is now faced by 
the philosopher who will willingly accept 
the theology he expounds as poetry, but not 
as descriptive of or normative for or even 
related to the real world. In other words, for 
this philosopher, existentialist theology does 
not describe man’s predicament as it is, but 
writes poetry about it. 

What this means as a problem can best 
be put in the following fashion. Poetry and 
drama are forms of communication in which 
one must participate to some degree before 
one can apprehend or comprehend what they 
intend to communicate. There is a sense in 
which one can only point with the finger to 
what paintings or statues are saying. There 
is a sense in which one can only re-read the 
poem, or re-see the play in order to make its 
point clear. If the other person sees it, then 
you have communicated, you’ve made your 
point. However, if because of stubbornness 
or Philistinism (the name given to anyone 
who disagrees with our critical assessment 
of a painting, novel, play or poem) the point 
is not made, all that can be done is to go over 
the materials again. Perhaps this time by 
putting another painting alongside you may 
be able to make your point. In any case, the 
point is that without some participation it is 
well nigh impossible, if not completely, to 
communicate poetic images and the mean- 
ings of paintings and sculpture. 

So with existentialist theology. If, for 
example, a student insists that he does not 


feel separated, anxious, despairing, and dis- 
traught, it will be difficult and perhaps im- 
possible for him to grasp what Tillich means 
by estrangement as descriptive of the human 
situation. If the hearer does not have in 
himself some responsive chord which says, 
“Yes, yes, that’s the way life is,” then the 
predicament in which man finds himself can- 
not become clear to him on the basis of Til- 
lich’s apologetic. The apologetic theology 
which insists that it is only interested in the 
questions implied by the situation cannot get 
off the ground as an apologetic for men in 
that situation if these men do not agree that 
this situation poses these questions. In other 
words, if men say that they have only prob- 
lems which can be solved if they will work 
at them hard enough, long enough and with 
enough intelligence, and that they do not 
find themselves in the dilemmas which Til- 
lich propounds, then the apologetic will not 
persuade. 

Now it is true that the existentialist 
apology, in general, is directed, through an 
analysis of being and being-itself, toward 
persuading people that estrangement is de- 
scriptive of the human situation. David 
Roberts puts it this way : 


Is this view [of man] one which any thinking 
person would have to arrive at, quite apart from 
Christian revelation? No. Then are the dice loaded? 
Is man being induced to ask questions about him- 
self in such a way that only Christian revelation can 
provide adequate answers? Tillich’s reply is that 
everyone, at least implicitly, has a doctrine of man 
which incorporates theological questions and ulti- 
mate concern about the answers. No one can avoid 
viewing himself in the light of whatever answers 
may come to him.’ 


This is always the existentialist reply: im- 
plicitly everyone asks theological questions. 
When asked by the naive naturalist or the 
skeptic how this is the case since these ques- 
tions have not occurred to him, the reply is 
either, “They will,” or, “You aren’t living 
in depth.” 

Much is made by the existentialist of the 
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findings of depth psychology which point 
clearly to the depth of personality and to the 
influence of the depths on personality, but 
this is not done as a natural theology. That 
is, the psychic fact of anxiety which is pres- 
ent in the neurotic personality of our time is 
not cited as evidence for belief that man’s 
state is always one of separation from God. 
Therefore, Tillich’s reply to Roberts’ first 
question rather than No might be Yes. Any 
thinking man who lives in depth and for 
whom the reason is not solely theoretical, 
but also involves the whole of practical rea- 
son, would come to this conclusion about 
man’s predicament if he thought at all. 
However, it is precisely the qualifying 
phrase “in depth” which bothers some who 
are concerned with the apologetic task. Does 
this not mean that before a man can really 
discover his own situation and be open to 
the kind of apologetic with which such the- 
ologians confront him, he must go through 
a course or somehow learn to live in depth? 
We used to read in our core course at Col- 


gate Tillich’s article on “The Protestant 
Message and the Man of Today” in which 
the phrase “the boundary situation” occurs. 
The students would invariably say, “But 
what happens to the man who never comes to 


the boundary situation?’ In other words, 
what happens to the man who never sees 
his own situation as a situation of life and 
death, or for whom the existential questions 
always remain implicit rather than explicit, 
and who never consequently considers it 
important to attempt to find answers either 
in the Christian faith or elsewhere. 

This question is difficult only if you ex- 
pect the apologetic to reach all men in every 
situation and for all times. No apologetic, 
no matter how viable, can hope to persuade 
even all men in its age. In other words, one 
reply to those who criticize the existentialist 
apologetic in this way can be that this apolo- 
getic may not speak to your condition, but 
it certainly is one way of speaking to an as- 
pirin age in which anxiety and separation 


are dominant notes, both of our lives indi- 
vidually as shown by psychiatry, and of our 
lives socially as shown by our painting, 
drama and literature. 

However, this reply is still not fully satis- 
fying. For finally this apology may have 
this effect only because we do live in an age 
in which anxiety is so characteristic a reac- 
tion to our shattering and annihilating expe- 
riences. This attitude may be “for many 

. . the latest fashion in theological apolo- 
getics.”® What can the existentialist theo- 
logian respond to this? I think he will whole- 
heartedly agree. This is what Tillich means 
when he says that every man looks at him- 
self in terms of the answers he gets. Every 
theology, especially this one, is culturally 
conditioned. Therefore finally the Barthian 
and the existentialist theologian are both 
doing the same kind of thing. They are both 
finally speaking only from faith to faith. 
Barth’s kerygmatic theology will be accepted 
and really heard only by the faithful. Til- 
lich’s apologetic theology will be accepted and 
really understood only by those who live in 
depth. 

However, there is an extremely important 
distinction. Barth can be heard primarily 
only by those who are within the church, al- 
ready members of the household of faith. 
Since he seemingly refuses any contact point 
with those outside the faith, obviously he 
cannot be heard by them. Tillich, on the 
other hand, because he is consciously trying 
to speak to those outside the faith and be- 
cause he thinks there is a contact point with 
all thinking men in the questions posed by 
the nature of human existence, can be heard 
by a larger group. Since both Barth and 
Tillich take seriously the effect of sin upon 
man, although they disagree as to the extent 
of this effect, they are both restricted by this 
fact. Barth and Tillich are both in boxes 
which limit the extent of their listening pub- 
lic. Barth saw this, and because he felt there 
was no way out of the box, gave up the 
apologetic task in a direct sense and took a 
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fully confessional stand. Tillich, too, I think, 
saw this, but realized that there were many 
who could be invited in to listen to the gos- 
pel if the appeal of existentialism were made. 
While not all will come, in fact, not many, 
because Tillich’s road is intellectually diffi- 
cult and psychologically demanding, some 
will. 

But this leaves us with the question of 
those who won’t come and give serious at- 
tention to these questions. What does one 
reply, when faced by the student who says, 
after you have made your most effective lec- 
ture on the meaning of the Bible for our 
personal lives, “I don’t get it, Professor. I 
don’t get what you’re talking about at all. 
I'd like to think that way, but that kind of 
thing just hasn’t happened to me, and I’ve 
tried everything you’ve said very thor- 
oughly.” After having readjusted your 


shattered ego, what do you say? No doubt 
all of us feel like saying, “You will, son, you 
will,” or, “Well, I’m sorry you haven’t, but 
if you don’t see it this way, you don’t see 


it this way.” 

This sort of situation faces especially the 
person teaching in the area of religion be- 
cause, if I understand our. job fully, there is 
a sense in which our colleagues in other dis- 
ciplines consider it somewhat reprehensible 
if we slide from apologetics to evangelizing, 
although they may do it as much as they like. 
There is a sense, I suppose, in which any 
teacher of the Bible feels there is a modicum 
of truth in what he is teaching. Faced by 
the student who says, “I don’t get it,” even 
when provided with a better apologetic than 


that of Tillich, what does one do? The temp- 
tation is to preach, and perhaps we often do, 
but we should at least be aware of it when 
we do. 

I have not yet considered the theologian’s 
criticisms of Tillich nor do I intend to do so. 
While his theological statements often escape 
me, they do not often offend me, and fre- 
quently they enlighten me. I have only tried 
in this paper to raise a problem which con- 
fronts any Protestant who hopes to take 
justification by faith seriously in its relation 
to knowledge. It is a problem especially for 
teachers of religion and Bible because they 
hope to be relevant, yet at the same time 
they should be scholarly. There seems to be 
no clear-cut way of distinguishing apologetic 
and evangelical preaching, but perhaps this 
fact will make us even more careful of what 
we do when we discuss the relevance of our 
materials for the personal lives of our stu- 
dents. 
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Exploring the Resurrection Faith With 
College Students 


WALLACE GRAY* 


“The enterprize 
Is exploration into God.”—Christopher Fry 


HEN one searches for the mean- 
ing and validity of the belief that 
Christ rose from the dead, is the 


enterprise “exploration into God”? Or is 
it exploration into futility? A friend of Mor- 
ton S. Enslin answered that the prob- 
lems surrounding the resurrection are deep 
waters in which he had fished for years with- 
out getting a nibble.! 

College students who seriously examine 
and compare the New Testament accounts? 
sometimes become as skeptical concerning 
the historical foundations of the resurrec- 
tion faith as Enslin’s friend or as the disciples 
of whom it was said, “These words seemed to 
them an idle tale, and they did not believe 
them” (Lk. 24:11). But, of course, that 
wasn’t the last thing reported concerning 
the disciples; nor does it have to be the last 
concerning us. In my opinion, the following 
considerations elucidate both the meaning 
and feasibility of the resurrection. 

1. The basic faith that Jesus conquered 
death and communicated with his disciples 
after death is common to all five principal 
written sources (Paul, Mark, Matthew, 
Luke-Acts, and John). These sources re- 
flect the much earlier oral traditions stem- 
ming from the disciples themselves. E. F. 
Scott writes in The Interpreter’s Bible:* 


Whatever may have been the mode in which their 
experience came to them, it served to convince the 
disciples that the Lord had risen from the dead. 
This is the vital fact of the resurrection story, and 
all the rest may be left to speculation. In a manner 
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College, Winfield, Kansas. 


which we cannot now explain, and which they them- 
selves could not explain, the followers of Jesus 
were made aware that he was still with them as a 
living presence, and on this certainty they built their 
faith. 


2. And on this certainty they built the ~ 
Christian Church! It must be remembered — 
that the disciples of Jesus were scattered or 
at least terribly disillusioned by the crucifix- — 


ion. What force molded these defeated men — 


into the enthusiastic and militantly aggres- © 
sive corps which began to turn the world — 
right-side up? When this question is asked, © 
the statement, “If there had been no resur- © 
rection faith, there would have been no 
Christian Church,” is seen to be more than © 
just another glib means of avoiding thought | 
and silencing doubt. ; 

According to Kenneth Scott Latourette,‘ 
Christianity is the second youngest major 7 
religion and only about one-fifth as old 
as civilization. It takes some such explosive | 
force as the resurrection (or at least belief | 
in the resurrection) to account for the fact 
that this exceedingly young movement is | 
today more widespread and more deeply in- 
fluential than it or any religion has ever been. 

3. To believe in the possibility of a physi- 
cal resurrection is not necessarily pre-scien- | 
tific. Our present evidence is that nature 
is more like a living organism than a “dead” 
mechanism. This means that the line be- 
tween life and non-life is less hard and fast J 
than formerly supposed. Nature is very 
fluid. Because of this fluidity miraculous 
things happen today in the laboratory: An 
electric charge sent through a mixture of 
gases produces the amino acids which are 
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“the chief components of proteins and the 
essential constituents of living matter.”5 Of 
course this is a far cry from showing that 
the complex life of a human individual can 
be “naturally” restored. But it does show 
that the road between the living and the non- 
living is not a one-way street. My point here 
must not be misinterpreted to mean that I 
favor the view that the resurrection of Jesus 


was physical (actually I do not favor that 


view). I am simply saying that such a view 
is not necessarily pre-scientific. 

Even the analogy of nature as a machine 
will not bear the weight which has some- 
times been placed upon it, for how can one 
be sure of the future performance of a 
machine from the past performance of it? 
A machine with a gearshift, if it is thrown 
into a gear higher than any which the op- 
erator has previously used or known about, 
may act quite unexpectedly. How can we 
be sure that we have detected and used all 
of the gears in God’s universe? Have we 
perhaps overlooked the overdrive? Was the 
universe thrown into overdrive at the time 
of the resurrection ? 

4. However, the main issue for Christians 
is not the nature of nature but the nature of 
God. Faith in a living God who is Lord of 
nature prevents thoughtful Christians from 
hastily ruling out the possibility of a physical 
resurrection. Such Christians resist all at- 
tempts to reduce or replace the sovereignty 
of God. However, they may still reject the 
physical resurrection of Jesus. When they 


‘a do so, their position is based more on their 
analysis of the biblical records themselves 


than on their particular philosophy of sci- 
ence. A quick summary of the relevant data 
will show the problem existing in the New 


Testament accounts. 


The empty tomb narratives as well as 
other gospel accounts describe a literally 
physical resurrection, although the “body” 
of the Risen Lord is quite different from 
any bodies we know—appearing and dis- 
appearing suddenly, and passing through 


closed doors. But Paul, in the crucial fif- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians, very 
plainly speaks of a “spiritual body.” “It is 
sown a physical body; it is raised a spiritual 
body.” “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God.” The Risen Christ had ap- 
peared last to him in a vision involving, so 
far as we can tell from Acts, a great light 
rather than the figure of a person. Paul 
made no distinction between this appearance 
and the appearances to the original disciples. 
Indeed, he feels that his authority, which is 
based upon this experience, is quite equal 
to and even independent of that of the other 
apostles (Gal. 1:11-17). It is rather natural 
to wonder whether the original appearances 
of the Risen Jesus to Peter and the disciples 
were not more like Paul’s experience of a 
“spiritual body” than like the later, gospel 
accounts of those first appearances. If such 
is the case, wouldn’t Buttrick’s description 
of the resurrection of Jesus then be most 
apt: “Their memory of him quickened to a 
[living] presence!” 

The gospel traditions concerning the 
empty tomb and the more materialistic ap- 
pearances (such as those involving eating) 
have probably been influenced by the con- 
troversy of the early church with Jews who 
held that the resurrection of Jesus was either 
a dream or a fabrication. 

5. Many early Christians may have shared 
the Jews’ difficulty in understanding how the 
resurrection could be real if not physical. 
The miracle is not that the church came to 
interpret the resurrection materialistically 
but that first-century Christians seem never 
to have seriously tried to suppress Paul’s 
account which was out of harmony with such 
an interpretation. Whether this reflects the 
honesty of the church, the popularity of 
Paul (who held an unpopular view), or both, 
would be difficult to determine now. What 
we can be sure of is that if the early Chris- 
tians were consciously trying to fabricate, 
they did not do a very consistent or plau- 
sible job of it. They were such poor liars, 
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one is easily convinced that they were not 
liars at all! They seem more like the honest 
but confused witnesses of a crime whose 
stories do not tally. They do not seem at 
all like criminals who have agreed to try to 
make their stories tally. 

6. A spiritual resurrection explains the 
fact of the church just as readily, and per- 
haps more adequately, than does a physical 
resurrection. The reason this is so is that 
the true church has both physical and spirit- 
ual aspects ; like the sacraments, it is an out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spir- 
itual grace. When the disciples heard Jesus’ 
words and saw his deeds while he was 
bodily present with them, that was a neces- 
sary but not a sufficient condition for the 
birth of the church. Through the resurrec- 
tion and Pentecost (which may have been 
a climactic resurrection appearance) the dis- 
ciples were possessed, as they never before 
had been possessed, by the Spirit of Jesus. 
Physical accompaniments to the resurrection 
were not only unnecessary, they might have 
actually interfered with the primary spiritual 
purpose God had in mind when he raised 
Jesus from the dead. 

Christians believe that in Jesus’ earthly 
life the Word was made flesh; they are not 
bound to believe that in the resurrection he 
was re-made flesh. Once the incarnation 
has occurred it does not need to occur again. 

At this point we must pause to deal with 
a frequently heard objection: How can we 
be sure that the resurrection, if spiritual, 
wasn’t simply an hallucination? The answer 
of course is, We can’t! But that doesn’t 
prove anything. Let us assume momentarily 
that the resurrection was an actual, though 
wholly spiritual, event. How could it pre- 
sent itself, except to the mind? Therefore, 
to say that an event had to affect the mind 
directly in order to be experienced is cer- 
tainly not necessarily to admit that such an 
event was created by the mind. 

Furthermore, the same objection concern- 
ing the possibility of an hallucination can 


with equal force be urged against the resur- 
rection of Christ’s physical hody. Men’s 
senses, as well as their minds, can be fooled. 
Matthew and John both report details of a 
physical resurrection, but they both also re- 
port the presence of doubt. Matthew points 
out that “when they saw him they wor- 
shipped him, but some doubted” (28:17). 
In the Gospel of John, Thomas refuses 
to believe until he has been given the op- 
portunity to feel the mark of the nails upon 
his Lord’s hands." 

Even if no doubts were mingled in with 
the gospel accounts of a physical resurrec- 
tion, the question of whether it was an hal- 
lucination would arise just as surely for us 
as in the case of a resurrection which was | 
wholly spiritual. Like Thomas we might not — 
accept hearsay evidence on such an incredi- ~ 
ble subject. Even when we are inclined to _ 
believe the accounts, the mystery of the © 
event they describe is in no way lessened by | 
our decision as to whether that event was J 
physical or not. In this connection E. F. | 
Scott has written some wise words: . 


However we seek to explain it, the resurrection | 
must always be a mystery, and this not so much 
because of any obscurity in the records as because | 
of our ignorance of the world beyond. If the facts 
had all been laid before us in the fullest and ex- 
actest detail, our difficulties would be just as great 
as they are now. We know life only under earthly 
conditions, and we have no means of guessing how [7 
one who had entered into the other life could make 
contact with those who were still on earth. Too > 
much attention has been fixed on the mere circum- [ 
stances of the resurrection. In what form did Jesus 
appear? Did he manifest himself to the bodily eyes, 
or to some inner sense which can apprehend that 
which is invisible? Such questions, even if they 
could be answered, only affect the outward side of 
the mystery.® 


Whatever the mode of the Risen Christ’s 
appearances to the early Christians, one 
thing is certain now: 

%. We cannot prove the resurrection. If 
that event was solely spiritual, faith alone 
was able to apprehend it. Even if the resur- 
rection was literally physical, faith is our) 
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primary relationship to it today. In what- 
ever sense the original disciples saw the 
Risen Christ, we see by faith. They acted 
responsibly on their experience, and we have 
to act responsibly on ours; a measure of 
ambiguity attended their encounter with the 
Risen Lord, and in even larger measure 
probably attends ours. Therefore, Jesus’ 
word to Thomas is primarily a word to us: 
“Blessed are those who have not seen and 
yet believe.” 

Those who first believed did so because 
of the compulsion of events, but, even for 
them, it was a compulsion to believe, not 
just to be moved passively like a stone. 
Our question, you see, is not just whether 
the resurrection faith is a reasonable and 
well-authenticated one but also whether we 
are enough above the level of our sensate 
culture to believe. If the Christ in us is 
our hope of glory, then our faith, while cer- 
tainly not beyond criticism is just as cer- 
tainly not a slave to critical doubts. 

8. Regardless of what kind of body the 
Risen Christ had when He came to the dis- 
ciples, His body now is the church (1 Cor. 
12:27). However I believe that the church 
when it emphasizes the primacy of His 
spirit (even with regard to the resurrec- 
tion) is more apt to act like his body! 
Thus, by spiritualizing the resurrection we 
do not lose the living body of our Lord; 
instead we get it back in the Christian 
church. We Christians shall not be left 


dumbfounded by the puzzles concerning the 


resurrection if, by the grace of God, we be- 
come the living, loving church—the true 
and contemporary body of Christ. 

9. The resurrection of Christ was good 
because it concerned the survival of a 
upremely good man. The resurréction of 
just any man or of an evil man (say Hitler, 
tor example) would not have been equally 
good. For the church to be revived or 
raised from the dead in our day would 
also not necessarily be good—unless the 


church truly is the body of Christ. Only 
when his burning desire to express God’s 
will is reflected in the modern church will 
any so-called resurrection of Christ in his 
church be valid or truly newsworthy. It is 
not enough for the church to be the length- 
ened shadow of Christ, for shadows often 
distort that which they shadow; the church 
must show itself the living, growing, supple 
body of one who went about doing good. 
By way of summarizing these last points we 
can conclude this article: 

10. The best continuing evidence of the 
resurrection thus les in you and me or, 
better still, in the church, as an extension of 
the incarnation and resurrection. To vali- 
date this concept of an extended resurrection 
and incarnation, the church must awake to 
her one most serious vocation—to be the 
body of Christ. Only in this way can she 
provide objective evidence of Christ’s con- 
tinual triumph over death. 
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How Do We Know God? 


(A Radio Conversation between Karl Barth and Thomas Aquinas) 


RICHARD DICKINSON* 


Commentator: Station WTHEO brings 
you this evening another in its series of dis- 
cussions on religious and philosophical is- 
sues. Our subject is “How Do We Know 
God?” Our two discussants are men famous 
for their work in theology—Dr. Thomas 
Aquinas and Dr. Karl Barth. Dr. Aquinas 
is a well-known authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church, while Dr. Barth enjoys a 
wide following among Protestant churches. 
Their views are quite different, so we antici- 
pate a lively discussion. We shall now hear 
from the speakers themselves. 

Barth: As I was reviewing a few of your 
works before this program I was once again 
reminded of the influence that Aristotle has 
had upon your thinking. Do you agree with 
many of his ideas? 

Aquinas: I find that the Philosopher has 
taught me a great deal, and I have been par- 
ticularly impressed with his “categories,” as 
well as with his explanation of “‘causes.” In 
fact I have adopted some of his methods in 
my theological works. Perhaps this use of 
philosophy sounds abhorrent to you, but I 
must in fairness confess that I find not only 
influences of Kierkegaard in your writings, 
but also of Immanuel Kant and existentialist 
philosophers. Am I not right in this? 

Barth: This is certainly a point of fre- 
quent confusion. Many people assume that 
I deny all philosophy, whereas my basic 
premise is that man, in absolutizing reason 


* RICHARD DICKINSON received his Bache- 
lor’s degree and his Master’s degree in Education 
from American International College. He com- 
pleted his seminary training at Boston University’s 
School of Theology, where he has also done the 
residence work toward the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in the field of Social Ethics. Since Septem- 
ber, 1957, Mr. Dickinson has been Chaplain and 
Instructor in Religion at Wheaton College, Mass. 
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and philosophy, has completely misinter- 
preted theology. Man proudly thinks that he 
can seek out and discover God through rea- 
son, mystical experience, or some other 
means. Foolishness! “Christian faith is not 
irrational, not anti-rational, not supra-ra- 
tional, but rational in the proper sense.’’? 

Aquinas: But what do you mean when 
you say that faith is “rational in the proper 
sense”? 

Barth: By rational in the proper sense | 
mean using reason which is illuminated by 
faith in Jesus Christ, which gives reason its 
proper frame of reference. Dogmatics is not 
a system of incisive reasoning which will 
unfold new truths about God. “Dogmatics, 
pursuing scientific methods, inquires whether 
Christian language corresponds to a ‘crite- 
rion’ which has been indisputably established 
for it. . . . It is not necessary for dogmatics 
to discover the criterion; it exists.”2 Science 
scorns religion for postulates taken on faith, 
but even the sciences start with such postu- 
lates; for example “faith” in human reason 
and the validity of the scientific method! 

Aquinas: We can surely agree there. 
“The articles of faith are like principles, not 
conclusions, to Christian theology.”* “We 
make ourselves ridiculous when we mistake 
the reasons offered by the saints and the- 
ologians for proofs of such truths as the 
Trinity or the Incarnation. They are never 
proofs: persuasions perhaps, evidences that 
these truths are not impossible... . The 
reason, the only reason, for our acceptance 
of supernatural truth is the authority of God 
Himself.”* I entirely agree with you that 
science presupposes certain truths which can 
never be demonstrated any more than the 
mysteries of faith.5 What is essential of 
any science (and when I say “science” | 
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think of all thought systems) is not internal 
evidence, but certainty of first principles.® 

Barth: But that’s where the fun begins! 
' With what first principles do we start ? Some 
» people start with the first principle of the 
sufficiency of man’s knowledge. For me this 
is nonsense! However, I cannot rationally 
prove the validity of my first principles, of 
my faith; if I could it would not be faith, 
and reason would be superior to faith. I 
know Christ in faith only because God made 
Himself known to me in Christ. In like man- 
ner “Scripture is recognized as God’s Word 
because itis God’s Word. There is no means 
in this world by which this fact can be 
proved. It can only be confessed—but even 
then not haphazardly.”* 

Aquinas: I think we can agree that God 
has made these principles known to us, but 
I fear our words will conceal real differences 
between us unless we ask (1) how does God 
make these principles known to us so that 
) we can accept them with certitude; and (2) 
what is man’s role in accepting them? For 
instance, does man know something of God 
through the natural world? 

Barth: Man cannot know God through 
the natural world. “At the most, nature and 
| the natural law can be no more than a par- 
able of the other world.”*® (You know that I 
distinguish between this “phenomenal” tem- 
poral world, and the eternal “real” world.) 
For mortals “God is not only unprovable 
and unsearchable, but also inconceivable.’”® 
“What man can know according to the meas- 
ure of his natural powers, his understanding, 
his feeling, will be at most something like a 
supreme being, the ultimate and most pro- 
found, but this ‘thing-in-itself,’ has nothing to 
do with God. It is part of the intuitions and 
marginal possibilities of man’s thinking, 
man’s contrivance. Man is able to think this 
being, but he has not thereby thought God. 
God is thought and known when in His own 
freedom God makes Himself apprehensible. 
-.. God is always the One who makes 
Himself known in His own Revelation, and 


not the one man thinks out for himself and 
describes as God.”! 

Aquinas: But why must we posit a 
cleavage between human thoughts and the 
thoughts and Being of God? As a first prin- 
ciple I accept the position that there is in 
man an a priori intellect. (Here we must 
remember that I distinguish between intel- 
lect and reason, intellect being used in the 
sense of intuitive understanding which is not 
necessarily the result of reasoning, and rea- 
son being the process of developing under- 
standing.)*1 This intellect possesses certain 
“eternal” and “universal” categories of 
thought. There is in the intellect a natural 
tendency toward God as prime mover. In 
the thought process man’s intellect has basic- 
ally two operations; first, the apprehension 
of the essences of things through the “pos- 
sible intellect,” and second, the judgment of 
these essences which leads to understanding 
of existences through the “agent intellect.” 
All our thinking begins with the senses and 
ends in judgment. Thus it seems to me that 
in natural man there are qualities which 
would make it possible for him to appre- 
hend God partially. Why do you object to 
the notion that man possesses these qual- 
ities ? 

Barth: The basis of my objection is not 2 
theory of man, but my refusal to see God 
divided into two parts—one which tran- 
scends man, and another which could be 
known by man without special revelation.!? 
God is absolutely unique; He is absolutely 
other than man! 

Aquinas: I would concur that God is a 
different genus from anything created, but 
what does this mean? Must there not be 
at least a form or idea in the mind of God 
which is expressed in His creation? Is there 
not in man an analogia éntis (analogy of be- 
ing) which makes it possible for him to view 
creation in at least partially the same light? 
I would agree with your emphasis that God 
is quite other than our highest imaginings, 
but I wonder if we cannot catch glimpses of 
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Him through delimiting negative statements 
about Him, from observing His effects in 
the world. Can’t we transfer some knowledge 
from sensible things to the merely intelligible 
things? Otherwise how will man know the 
revelation when it appears to him from God? 

Barth: This is the same question as asking 
what value there is in the sun shining for a 
man who is blind. I can only answer by re- 
asserting my position: “There is no human 
organ for revelation.”!* This does not mean 
that God is separated from earth in the cos- 
mological sense, but simply in the epistemo- 
logical. God’s cosmological connection or 
relatedness cannot be doubted. I cannot 
stress too vehemently, however, that there is 
no analogia entis. The only connection which 
remains between God and man is the ana- 
logia fidei (analogy of faith), and it is this 
faith which enables us to recognize the reve- 
lation rather than finding the revelation. 

Aquinas: But must there not also be an 
analogia rationes (analogy of reason) which 
I would see as part of my concept of analogia 
entis? Isn’t it possible for man not only to 
apprehend the revelation in faith, but also 
to describe and understand that revelation? 
How does the revelation mean anything but 
a nondescript feeling without that analogy of 
reason ? 

Barth: You seem to assume there is an a 
priori intellect of man, or this analogta ra- 
tionis. Jesus Christ “is not the verification 
of the a priori wit of man. There is certainly 
a divinely posited potentiality of His exist- 
ence; but there is no standard by which we 
can measure Him, no point from which we 
can survey Him, no principle by means of 
which we can judge Him.”!* The possibility 
of knowledge of God’s Word lies in God’s 
Word and nowhere else.!° “This does not 
imply an ‘analogia entis’ (there is no exist- 
ing correspondence between God and man in 
the sense that ‘being’ is peculiar to God in 
the same way that it is to man.) In Romans 
12:6 we see that conformity to God is based 
upon and consists solely in the Word it- 


RICHARD DICKINSON 


self.”"2® ‘We are empowered and commis- 
sioned to know God in our perceptions and 
conceptions, but this knowledge—this ‘read- 
iness by man’—can come only from God.”?" 

Aquinas: I appreciate and sympathize 
with your insistence upon putting God first 
as the initiator of knowledge as well as the 
giver of life. But what concerns me is how 
man can receive this knowledge, and what 
responsibility man has for receiving it. 
“Every truth without exception—and who- 
ever may utter it—is from the Holy Ghost.’”® 
But beyond that we must posit qualities in 
man which make him susceptible to the 
teachings of the Holy Ghost. That which 
makes us most like God is our intellect. 
“The most excellent creatures are the in- 
tellectual.’’?® “We possess this faculty as an 
innate principle that enables us to understand 
in actuality.”*° This does not in any way 
mean that we are part of the substance of 
God, which might drive us into pantheism; 
but it does mean that God has created the 
soul of man with this quality of intellect, 
which is analogia entis. 

Barth: I must still insist that there is a 
chasm, an abyss between God and man 
which man can never cross, but which God 
has bridged for man in Jesus Christ. 

Aquinas: We can agree wholeheartedly 
that there is an abyss between God and man, 
and I think we can agree that this abyss is 
bridged only through the will of God. | 
think the essential point of difference be- 
tween your thinking and mine is that you see 
the abyss as a result of an absolute qualita- 
tive difference between God and man. I see 
the abyss as being the result of an absolute 
quantitative difference. With these words | 
only describe our problem; it is not resolved. 
Let me push one point further. It seems that 
with your a priori analogy of faith you claim 
to be able to maintain the absolute qualita- 
tive difference between God and man. | 
doubt that you have done this. For analogi 
fidei tells you that God exists; you are able 
to recognize that He is when He speaks to 
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you. But I insist that before you can even 
recognize that God is you must have a few 
notions from somewhere as to what God is. 
One cannot say that a cat lives without 
knowing in at least a miniscule measure 
what a cat is!#4_ Therefore I cannot be satis- 
fied with your analogia fidei unless it be 
complemented by analogia entis. 

Barth: Part of our problem, although not 
all of it I am sure, rests upon our differing 
concepts of truth. I am not primarily in- 
terested in a listing of objective “truths” 
which can be appropriated by man. God is 
truth—truth is not God. This truth is com- 
municated in an encounter, a personal en- 
| counter of faith. God “does not meet us in 
an eternal idea we could appropriate, as it 
were, to ourselves, but as an active ‘I,’ and 
insofar as an absolutely unique ‘object.’ ’’?? 

Aquinas: Yes, I agree that this is an ap- 
propriate and helpful distinction, but I am 
not sure it brings us closer together. Truth 
is God, but God communicates Himself to 
man in truths which may be apprehended by 
him. There must be a form to His self-dis- 
closure or the individual experiences some- 
thing only effusive and ineffable. The truth 
of God was revealed partially in Christ 
through the truths which he demonstrated in 
His living. Even though this truth be daily 
encountered in an existential manner, this 
encounter is freighted with truths for think- 
ing and living. 

Barth: It might be interesting to point out 
here that this is perhaps one of the major 
reasons for our different conceptions of the 
church, and the proper authority vested in 
the church. We both concur in the author- 
itativeness of the Apostolic witness, but 
diverge in our understanding of the nature 
and transmission of that witness. 

Aquinas: This sets us back into the cen- 
tral issue of revelation and religious knowl- 
edge once again. Do you think that man who 
has received the revelation in Christ through 
faith knows the essence of God? Or how 
complete is this revelation ? 


Barth: I think we must distinguish be- 
tween God’s point of view and man’s. It 
would be impossible for God to give Him- 
self partially; on the other hand it would 
likewise be impossible for man to receive 
Him totally. Therefore from God’s side the 
revelation is complete; from man’s side the 
revelation is only partial, and must always 
remain so. “God remains the Lord in His 
revelation.”*> “Knowledge of God is a 
knowledge completely effected and deter- 
mined from the side of its object, from God. 
But for that very reason it is genuine knowl- 
edge. . . . Of course it remains a relative 
knowledge, a knowledge imprisoned within 
the limits of the creaturely.”™ 

Aquinas: Here we agree again, although 
not on the source in man for understanding 
God. I would say that “the sight of an ef- 
fect rouses the natural desire to know the 
cause. The human mind can view the whole 
range of things and therefore instinctively 
craves to know their cause, which, ultimately, 
is God alone. . . . Only knowing God will 
produce the state where restlessness is 
stilled.””° “The objects of metaphysics, like 
God, the angels, being, goodness, truth, are 
too lofty for human reason.”*® They can 
never be known with genuine certitude 
through reason. This is because no creature 
is associated with God in genus. “Hence the 
essence of God cannot be known through 
any created species whatever, either sensible 
or intelligible. .. . Our intellect [and re- 
member that this is the source of intuitive 
truths] is not equipped by its nature with 
the ultimate disposition looking to that form 
which is truth; otherwise it would be in 
possession of the truth from the beginning. 
Consequently, when it does finally attain 
truth, it must be elevated by some disposi- 
tion newly conferred on it. And this we call 
the light of glory, whereby our intellect is 
perfected by God.”7 

Barth: But is that intellect ever perfected 
in the full sense, or only partially ? 

Aquinas: “From material things we can 
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rise to some knowledge of immaterial things, 
but not to the perfect knowledge thereof. 

. .28 The ultimate end of all creatures, 
and the promised reward, is that they will 
have a vision of God, a direct vision.2® But 
this does not mean that man will be as God 
because God is truth, and God is goodness— 
these are His essence; man participates in 
this truth and goodness as creature.2° We 
know God imperfectly as creatures; we will 
have a vision of His being as our eternal 
reward, but even then we will not know per- 
fectly because we will not be God.*! 

Barth: My conclusion would be similar ; 
that we can never know God through crea- 
turely aspirations of either reason or mys- 
ticism. He must communicate Himself to 
us, but even in that communication He re- 
mains revealed, because He is Subject and 
not Object. He can communicate to us be- 
cause faith has been put into our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost, so that even faith itself is a 
sort of revelation. Faith is not opposed to 
reason. Each has its own sphere of respon- 
sibility. Reason’s task is to illuminate faith 
and to consider what that faith means for 
life in the temporal sphere. Proper reason is 
that reason which knows its place and serves 
to witness to faith in Jesus Christ. 

Aquinas: I see that we must close, but let 
me agree with you in principle on this last 
point, though I see reason as having a higher 
function and more positive value in our un- 
derstanding of God. ‘Mere reasoning can 
never discover the truths which faith per- 
ceives ; on the other hand it cannot discover 
any disagreement between its own intrin- 
sically natural truths and those divinely re- 
vealed.” “Faith is not an opponent of the 
intellect. It is not a substitute for intellec- 
tual operations. It is perfection of the intel- 
lect. It carries the intellect far beyond any- 
thing it could reach by itself. . . . Faith and 
natural intellect operate on two different 
planes. Our minds go just so far, as far as 
the limits of the universe; and that would 
seem to be far enough for many men. Faith 
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allows us to go as far as the essence of God. 
The whole purpose of faith is to let the in- 
tellect step beyond itself... . Faith is not 
the enemy of intellect; rather it is intellect’s 

Commentator: We are most appreciative 
of your sharing of ideas with us this eve- 
ning. I hesitate to summarize this discus- 
sion because there are so many profound 
depths which could not be explored in our 
short period together. Recognizing these 
risks beforehand, however, perhaps I can 
make a few general distinctions. 

Let me suggest that possibly the social 
backgrounds and environments of our speak- 
ers have influenced their theology. Perhaps 
as a result of modern humanism and posi- 
tivism Dr. Barth has felt compelled to stress 
the sovereignty of God. Dr. Aquinas has not 
encountered the humanistic challenge, and 
perhaps the absence of this factor in his 
background has made possible an optimistic 
view of man’s position and capabilities. But 
by indicating these social influences I do not 
pretend to explain or dissolve their theologi- 
cal differences. 

Both men have asserted that there is an 
abyss between God and man which can be 
bridged only through the initiative of God, 
since man could not invade the secrecy of 
God unless God Himself willed it. However, 
Dr. Aquinas understands this as a quanti- 
tative abyss, while Barth asserts that the 
abyss between God and man is qualitative. 
This leads to Dr. Aquinas’ conclusion of an 
analogia entis, as opposed to the analogi 
fidei posited by Barth. 

At least part of the disagreement between 
our two speakers stems from different con- 
ceptions of truth. Dr. Barth seems to main- 
tain an existential truth of encounter, while 
Dr. Aquinas sees the truth of God in Christ 
through a series of truths applicable to life 
and understandable in an objective and ra- 
tional system. There is for both of them 2 
distinction between the knowledge of this 
world and the understanding of the other 
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HOW DO WE KNOW GOD? 


' world. Through reason, Dr. Barth and Dr. 
Aquinas would agree, man can know that 
' there is a god (with a small “g”), but they 
' would not agree on his ability to know God! 
' Barth and Aquinas (Breaking in with a 
' chorus of righteous indignation) : “But, but 
'... PLEASE let me explain. You misun- 
' derstand. . . . You must see that I mean. 


| (And in the background: “This is station 
'WTHEO, which has just brought to you 
_ another in its series of religious and philo- 
sophical forums. Join us again next week! 
The time is 8:30 at the sound of the bell. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A number of bibliographical resources are avail- 
able for the Old Testament student. Some of these 
may not be as well known as they should be and are 
listed below. 

Book List published by The Society for Old 
Testament Study of Great Britain. Subscription: 
$1.00 per annum through D. R. Ap-Thomas, Es2., 
Llansadawrn, Menai Bridge, Anglesey, Great Brit- 
ain. Consists of capsule sized summaries and evalu- 
ations of all books published in the Old Testament 
field during the preceding twelve months from the 
most elementary textbooks to the most scholarly 
dictionary or Festschrift. Particularly valuable are 
its careful summaries of foreign language publica- 
tions. 

Biblica. A quarterly in Biblical Studies published 
by Pontificio Instituto Biblico, Piazza Pilotta 35, 
Roma (204), Italy. Subscription, $6.50. In ad- 
dition to articles each number contains a continuing 
bibliography in which are listed all known articles 
and books in biblical studies (including book re- 
views listed with name of reviewer under name of 
book reviewed) in all languages. These are listed 
under standard topics and usually include over 
3,000 entries plus the reviews. Another feature in 
Latin (Nuntii personarum et rerum) is a chronicle 
of current events in Biblical studies including ar- 
chaeological summaries, transliterated texts, in- 
scriptions, obituaries, etc. Finally, its books are 
often reviewed in topical clusters giving a cross- 
section of current approaches to the given topic. 

Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, offprints 
of. Published by the Manchester University Press, 
Manchester, England. The University of Man- 
chester sponsors lectures in biblical studies by out- 
standing scholars which are later published in its 
Bulletin. This latter is so miscellaneous that few 
will wish it, but its biblical articles are usually off- 
printed and are characterized by sanity and excel- 
lent documentation. 

Internationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir Bibelwis- 
senschaft und Grenzgebiete. Diisseldorf, Germany: 
Patmos Verlag, c. $8.00. An annual which lists and 
gives brief summaries in German of over 400 jour- 
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nals and Festschriften annually. The current num- 
ber (I1V—1955-1956) contains 1680 entries and is 
fully indexed. 

Revue Biblique, published by L’Ecole Pratique 
d’Etudes Bibliques of Jerusalem. Subscription c. 
$6.00 through J. Gabalda et Cie., Rue Bonaparte 
90, Paris. This journal written in exceedingly 
lucid French is of particular importance because 
with the Bull. Amer. Sch. Oriental Res. it has 
numerous “firsts” in Qumram text publications. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wéissen- 
schaft. Berlin: Alfred Toépelmann, c. $8.50 per 
annum. Publishes a list of contents and compact 
summaries of all major journals devoted to or 
containing Old Testament articles as well as out- 
standing books. 

Christoph Burchard, Bibliographie zu den Hand- 
schriften vom toten Meer (Bzaw 76). Berlin: 
Alfred Tépelmann, 1957. Over 1500 items listed by 
author with full bibliographical information (but 
no summaries) covering the period through 1956. 
Most valuable of all is an excellent diagram listing 
every published manuscript and version, the pas- 
sages and contents involved, and exhaustive cross- 
references to every discussion of each. 


INTRODUCTION 


Otto Eissfeldt, Einleitung In Das Alte Testa- 
ment. 2nd ed. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1956. As 
has long been recognized there is no adequate OT 
introduction. Pfeiffer represents a summation of 
the classical literary approach. Bentzen includes 
the newer instruments, but lacks detailed literary 
analysis. The new edition of Eissfeldt is greatly 
enlarged and combines new and old approaches in 
remarkable fashion. We may hope for its transla- 
tion, but until then, as many as are able ought to 
be using it. Included also are brief discussions of 
the Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, and an excellent 
summary of Qumram scholarship, along with a 
comprehensive bibliography. All in all one of the 
great Old Testament works. 


COMMENTARY AND EXEGESIS 
W. F. Albright, “Some Canaanite-Phoeniciat 
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Sources of Hebrew Wisdom,” Wisdom in Israel 
and the Ancient Near East, pp. 1-15. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1955. The author shows how ancient are the 
literary forms of Proverbs and continues with a 
detailed analysis of large portions of chs. 8-9 to 
show their dependence upon Phoenician prototypes. 

Sheldon H. Blank, “Traces of Prophetic Agony 


Win Isaiah”, Heb. Un. Coll. Ann. 27 (1956), pp. 
481-92. Discovers traces in Isaiah of the same kind 


La of prophetic agony as is later found in Jeremiah 


(Is. 6:11-13; 22:4; 8:16; 30:8). 


The probable 


@ cause of this anguish is the conflicting love of 
~¥country and God. For Blank, Isaiah is a prophet of 
Sunrelieved doom. 


David N. Freedman, “The Prayer of Nabonidus,” 


145 (Feb., 1957), pp. 31-32. Based on the 
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4 publication of the Qumram Cave IV fragments 


(cf. J. T. Milik, “Priére de Nabonide et autres 


Yécrits d'un cycle de Daniel,” Rev. Bib. 63 (1956), 
~¥pp. 407-415), Freedman draws important conclusions 
4 for the book of Daniel. 1. Originally the stricken 
Bruler of Dan. 4 was 


Nabonidus rather than 


t Nebuchedrezzar (the Q4 parallels are dramatically 


imilar). 2. Babylonian origin of chs. 1-6 seems 


: probable. 3. Materials of chs. 3-5 had substantially 


resent form when taken over by author of 165 


“9B. C. 4. Chronological succession: ch. 3 refers to 
"Nebuchedrezzar; ch. 4, to Nabonidus; ch. 5, to 
‘Wkelshazzar. 5. Thus is explained the original form 
Hof the handwriting on the wall as units of worth: 


ina, shekel, half-mina. 

E. W. Heaton, The Book of Daniel (Torch Bible 
ommentaries). London: SCM Press (considera- 
bly cheaper) and New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1956. During the past decade a number of these 
brief commentaries have appeared. They are de- 


“signed for the lay or student reader and while 
Wthey include historical criticism, they are primarily 


Genesis I-XI and C. R. North: 
Isaiah 40-55. The volume on Daniel is some- 
yhat more detailed than most volumes in the series ; 
t is sane and penetrating, making it an excellent 
book to put in the hands of the student. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 4 (Psalms, Prov- 
tbs). New York: Abingdon, 1955. The treatment 
bf Psalms is adequate, but we still need desperately 
n up-to-date detailed and reliable commentary on 
his important book. Fritsch on Proverbs is some- 
what prosaic, but of excellent quality. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 5 (Ecclesiastes, 
pong of Solomon, Isaiah, Jeremiah). New York: 
Abingdon, 1956. One of most important volumes in 
. B. Eccles. well-treated by Rankin; Song of Sol. 
reated linguistically and from point of view of 

Itic liturgy by Meek. I Isaiah admirably handled 
y R. B. Y. Scott, and Muilenburg on II Isaiah 


may well have made the finest OT contribution in 
the series. Hyatt is unconventional but authorita- 
tive and sensitive on Jeremiah. The exposition on 
Jeremiah by Hopper is a paragon of how exposition 
should be handled; nothing like it has appeared 
since G. A. Smith. ; 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 6 (Lamentations, 
Ezekiel, Book of the 12). New York: Abingdon, 
1956. On the whole a good volume with the number 
of contributors making for considerable unevenness. 
May’s keen and cautious threading of Ezekiel prob- 
lems is its finest feature. 

Harold Knight, “Job considered as a contribution 
to Hebrew Theology,” Scot. Jour. Theol. 9 (1956), 
pp. 63-66. The book viewed as the tension between 
man in his naked humanity and God in his over- 
whelming power which is resolved when Job repents 
in “self-loathing” and surrenders. 

Samuel N. Kramer, “Man and His God: A 
Sumerian Variation of the Job Motif,” Wisdom in 
Israel and the Ancient Near East, pp. 170-182. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1955 (cf. also Kramer, 
“Sumerian Theology and Ethics,” Har. Theol. Rev. 
49 (1956), pp. 45-62). Most ancient parallels to 
the book of Job are not too convincing, but a care- 
ful reading of Kramer’s translation will reveal a 
number of lines with images and motifs remarkably 
akin to the Job of the poem. 

Curt Kuhl, “Zum Stand der Hezekiel-For- 
schung,” Theo. Rund. 24 (1957), pp. 1-53. An 
exhaustive summary of all major contributions 
since 1951. Contradictory opinions are placed side 
by side, but little evaluation is offered. Similarly 
this journal has recently offered surveys on Psalms 
and Job. 

I. Mendelsohn, “Samuel’s Denunciation of King- 
ship in the Light of the Akkadian Documents from 
Ugarit,” BASOR 143 (Oct. 1956), pp. 17-22. The 
Ugarit religious texts have received so much at- 
tention that other Ugaritic material is often over- 
looked. The above article reminds of this as well 
as causing a rethinking of Samuel. “It is the gen- 
eral consensus .. . that I Sam. 8: 4-17 is a late 
document . .;. put into the mouth of the first king 
maker. On the basis of new data from Alalakh 
and... Ugarit dating from the 18th-13th century 
B.C. there is good reason tod assume that the 
Samuel account is an authentic description of the 
semi-feudal Canaanite society as it existed prior to 
and during the time of Samuel.” 

Martin Noth, editor, Biblischer Kommentar 
Altes Testament. (Verlag der Buchhandlung des 
Erziehungsvereins Neukirchen Kreis Moers.) This 
shows every sign of being the most exhaustive and 
penetrating commentary of our time. It will be 
composed of 120 fascicles priced at 7 D. M. each, 
of which the first three on Ezekiel, one on Hosea, 
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and Lamentations have already appeared. For any 
Bible student intending to use his German the series 
is indispensable. 

L. G. Rignell, A Study of Isaiah, CH. 40-55 
(Lund’s Universitets Arsskrift). Lund: Gleerup, 
1956. Scandinavian scholarship is still largely a 
mystery to most American readers. This stimulat- 
ing and comparatively inexpensive study will give 
a good representative sample of their work. 
Deutero-Isaiah is regarded as a literary unity; the 
Servant is the Israel in Exile at that time. Not all 
will be convinced, but nearly all will be stimulated. 

H. H. Rowley, “The Marriage of Hosea” (Off- 
print from Bull. Jn. Rylands Libr.). Manchester: 
Manchester Univ. Press, 1956. The study gives no 
solutions, but is a comprehensive survey of nearly 
every modern, interpretation of Hosea’s marriage, 
all of which are analyzed to show strengths and 
weaknesses. As always Rowley takes a conserva- 
tive mediating position between extremes. No 
matter how set the mind, a careful reading will 
cause new ideas to ferment. 

Norman H. Snaith, Amos, Hosea and Micah 
(Epworth Preacher’s Commentary). London: Ep- 
worth Press, 1956. The first volume of a series 
designed for ministers which will make excellent 
student reading at the undergraduate level. Snaith 
works on a firm foundation of critical scholarship 
with insights which are always original and worthy 
of a careful hearing. 

Marco Treves, “The Date of Joel,” Vetus Test. 
7 (1957), pp. 149-156. In the main a convincing 
argument for the essential unity of the book based 
on 18 “proofs” of varying strength to show that 
Joel was written between 323-285 B. C. and is thus 
a reliable guide to conditions at the time of Ptolemy 
Soter. 

John D. W. Watts, “An Old Hymn Preserved in 
the Book of Amos,” JNES 15 (1956), pp. 33-39. 
The doxologies and their immediate contexts 
(4:12c-13; 5:6-9; 9:5,7) interpreted as an ancient 
hymn interwoven by the prophet with his sermons. 
Persuasively done with very few text changes. 
Hymn has same “radical Jahwism” that one asso- 
ciates with Amos. 

Artur Weiser, Der Prophet Jeremia, CHS. 
25:15-52:34 (Das Alte Testament Deutsch, 21). 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1955. An- 
other admirable volume in this excellent series (11 
of 25 vols. have appeared) which stresses theologi- 
cal interpretation over detailed exegesis. Accent 
is placed on a cultic approach, and the prophet is 
sensitively understood. At close of volume are 
introductory sections. 

J. William Wevers, “A study in the form criti- 
cism of individual complaint songs,” Vetus Test. 
6 (1956), pp. 80-96. Many problems in this form 


of psalm disappear when Sitz Im Kultischen Leben 
is recognized which includes dialogue of suffering 
worshipper with injunction of cultic official whose 
words may be recognized in passages such as Ps. 
14:4-5; 12:5-6. 


TRANSLATION 


The Holy Bible, vol. III (The Sapiential Books). 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1955. 
Most Protestants are not aware of the vitality of 
Roman Catholic scholarship nor of the excellence of 
this translation which includes liberal critical notes. 
We are now in the midst of a great era of Bible 
translation and when the final balance is drawn, this 
translation will be recognized among the best. 


HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION 


Herbert F. Hahn, Old Testament in Modern Re- 
search, Philadelphia: Muhlenburg Press, 1954. 

Emil G. Kraeling, The Old Testament Since F 
the Reformation. New York: Scribners, 1956. é 

H. J. Kraus, Geschichte der Historisch-Kritis- 
chen Erforschung des Alten Testaments von der 
Reformation bis zur Gegenwart (Verlag der 
Buchhandlung des Erziehungsvereins Neukirchen 
Kreis Moers), 1956. 

The tensions of biblical interpretation in our own 
time have made us vividly conscious of the same 
problems in the past. These three books cover much 
the same ground although in different ways. Kraus, 
in German is the more inclusive. Kraeling’s sum- 
mary is excellent although the proportion of space 
given to various interpreters is quite subjective. 
Hahn confines himself to the past 75 years. He 
writes with great clarity, using a somewhat over- 
schematized framework and confining himself 
largely to the Pentateuch. Each is an excellent and 
important work. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Denis Baly, The Geography of the Bible. New 
York: Harpers, 1957. This is the first English 
geography of Palestine of this century. It is de- 
signed for the interested student more than the 
scholar including general discussions such as the 
geology, climate, and trade routes, along with 4 
second section describing each geographical divi- 
sion of Palestine in full detail. The book is simply 
produced, but its sketch maps are easy to compre 
hend, its illustrations clear and to the point, and 
its scholarship reliable. A useful book. 

L. H. Grollenberg, Atlas to the Bible. 
York: Nelson, 1956. 

Emil G. Kraeling, Rand McNally Bible Atlas. 
New York: Rand McNally and Co., 1956. 

G. E. Wright and F. V. Filson, The West 
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minster Historical Atlas to the Bible (2nd ed.). 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 

Almost simultaneously two new atlases and the 
revision of a third appeared. The Westminster 
Atlas has undergone minor revisions and is sub- 
stantially the same. The Grollenberg volume is a 
sumptuous production with handsome plates and 
completely new photographs excellently repro- 


duced with an excellent text which frequently re- 
~ veals its Roman Catholic origin. The Rand Mc- 
Nally volume has inferior plates and maps, but a 
“ very clear historical geography for its text written 
by Emil Kraeling. Actually it is desirable to pos- 
) sess all three, although were one to choose one 
only it would be the Westminster. 


HISTORY 
W. F. Albright, “Albrecht Alt,” JBL 75 (1956), 


) pp. 169-173. This is a combination of obituary and 


) review of the work of one of the greatest of bibli- 


cal historians. 


Contains a clear and critical sum- 
mary of his views and importance. Cf. Bright be- 


low. 


John Bright, Early Israel in Recent History 


Writing (Stud. Bib. Theol. 19). Naperville, IIl.: 


* Alec R. Allenson, 1956. One of the healthiest areas 


of ferment in OT studies is Israel’s early history. 


> Bright gives a lucid and full survey of the work 


of Alt and Noth, thus making their reasoning 
fully available in English for the first time. Also 
included is a summary of Yehezkel Kaufmann’s 
criticism of these two as well as a statement of 
Kaufmann’s own thought. The closing chapter is 
devoted to Bright’s own conclusions. Since Kauf- 
mann has written in Hebrew and until 1953 none 
of his work was available in English, he deserves 
a hearing and interested readers are referred to 
The Biblical Account of the Conquest of Palestine 
(Tr. by M. Dagut from the Hebrew), Jerusalem, 
Hebrew University, 1953 (cf. Wright’s penetrating 
review, JBL 75 (1956), pp. 154 ff.); and “The 
Biblical Age” in Great Hopes and Ideas of the 
ewish People. Leo Schwartz, editor, New York, 
andom House, 1956. 

Jack Finegan, “Nebuchednezzar and Jerusalem,” 


he British Museum tablets published by Wiseman 


a Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (626-536 B.C.) in 


he British Museum. London: The Trustees of 
he British Museum, 1956) and their significance 


97 B.C.; the first deportation and probably the 
ccession of Zedekiah, April 22, 597; the final fall, 
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raphy of other discussions including fuller and 
more technical descriptions. 

Cyrus H. Gordon, “Homer and the Bible,” Heb. 
Un. Coll. Ann. 26 (1955), pp. 43-108. Refutes 
claim Greece and Israel are totally separate by 
showing Near Eastern influences on Greek cul- 
ture. The report is especially significant for OT 
studies when he shows the parallels between 
Homer and the Bible which occur only in the 
books of Judges and Samuel, the Philistine period. 

The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East 
written by nine contributors. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1955. These essays pointedly 
show the differences between Israel’s sense of the 
past and her neighbors’. Egypt and Mesopotamia 
possessed no sense of history. Persia and Israel in 
sharp contrast have a picture of universal history 
under the plan of a lord of the universe. Further 
essays trace these motifs into the Hellenistic, 
Christian, and Moslem cultures. 

Julian Morganstern, ‘“Jerusalem—485_ B.C.,” 
Heb. Un. Coll. Ann. 27 (1956), pp. 101-179. Mor- 
ganstern has long held for a second destruction of 
the Temple after Haggai and before Nehemiah. 
This is his first full discussion of the problem 
which is to be continued in later numbers of the 
HUCA. Here he marshalls his evidence and shows 
how such a hypothesis explains many difficult 
passages. 

Tadmor Hayim, “Chronology of the Last Kings 
of Judah,” JNES 15 (1956), pp. 226-230. Includes 
a two page chart based on the British Museum tab- 
lets (cf. Finegan above) listing the definite dates, 
Judah and Mesopotamian regnal years, and the 
chief events. Very useful. 

E. Voegelein, Order and History: Vol. 1—Is- 
rael and Revelation. Baton Rouges: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1956. The first volume of 
six devoted to an interpretation of history. Dis- 
cusses the pre-history of the ancient Near East 
followed by an analysis and contrast of Egypt and 
Babylon, succeeded by an analysis of the historical 
order of Israel itself. Irenic criticism is given of 
many contemporary approaches (e.g., Toynbee, 
Scandinavian traditio-historicism), as well as the 
building up of a new synthesis. A major book for 
all students of history which will help the OT 
scholar place his learning under criticism and in 
perspective. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Bernhard W. Anderson, “The Biblical Ethic of 
Obedience,” The Christian Scholar 39 (1956), pp. 
66-71. Ethical obligation is not motivated by man’s 
search for self- or social-realization, but by his re- 
sponse to the sovereignty of God. This response 
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* irmed. The first fall of Jerusalem was March 16, 
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West August 15-18, 586. The notes give a brief bibliog- 
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is determined by man’s theology which in Israel 
was a suzerainty covenant. Man’s response was 
one of gratitude for God’s saving acts which re- 
sults in an unconditional obligation of obedience 
expressed in social responsibility and a vocation of 
servanthood. 

—________, Understanding the Old Testament. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1957. Written for the 
college course in religion, this book brings into 
focus the contemporary trends in Old Testament 
research, including archaeology, history, theology, 
formgeschichte along with excellent illustrations 
and bibliography. The accent is on Israel as a 
chosen people, a covenanted community. Some 
will wish more literary analysis, but except for 
this reservation (which can be remedied in a num- 
ber of ways by the individual teacher) this is the 
most satisfactory OT text yet produced. 

James Barr, “Tradition and Expectation in An- 
cient Israel,” Scot. Jour. Theol. 10 (1957), pp. 
24-34. Israel’s history shaped less by a few great 
men such as the prophets, and more by a con- 
sciousness that God was working in its history, 
thus yielding an intense expectation. This con- 
sciousness of divine action is imbedded in the 
tradition from the Exodus on, and reaches its 
focus in the expectation of an Anointed One. 

Aage Bentzen, King and Messiah. London: Lut- 
terworth, 1955. One of major OT theology books 
of recent years, particularly in light of current in- 
terest in Messiahship. Included are discussions of 
enthronement psalms, king and messiah, the serv- 
ant of Yahweh in relationship to king and prophet 
(and Moses), and finally a discussion of the re- 
currence of ancient myth in the new eschatology. 

James R. Branton, et al., “Our Present Situation 
in Biblical Theology,” a symposium in Rel. and 
Life 26; pp. 5-39. A provocative discussion whose 
value is suggestive rather than authoritative. 
Branton gives a brief historical sketch pointing out 
excesses of liberalism and biblical theology, and 
suggesting the presence of a new trend to a more 
“liberal” stand. Millar Burrows in a series of 
notes underscores the contributions of archaeology 
and the necessity of a historical Christ. James 
Smart grants Branton’s point of extremism by 
many theologians, but maintains that this does not 
consider the variety and historical concern of most 
biblical theologians. Robert M. Brown queries if 
there can ever be a biblical theology except in 
terms of the needs of each generation. Taken to- 
gether they provide an excellent orientation. 

George W. Buchanan, “The Old Testament 
Meaning of the Knowledge of Good and Evil.” 
JBL 75 (1956), pp. 114-120. Working from the 
Manual of Discipline (“He is fully 20 years of age 
when he knows good and evil”—1QSa, lines 
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10-11), he interprets the phrase to mean “the age 
of maturity, when one has sufficient experience and 
knowledge to make important decisions.” Applied 
to Gen. 2:17; 3:5; 5:22, and also Deut. 1:39; Is. 
7 :14ff.; 2 Sam. 19:36. 

J. Danielou, “Histoire et Prophétie,” Documen- 
tation Catholique, Oct. 14, 1956, pp. 1318-1327. 
“Profound essay showing that prophecy besides 
denouncing idolatries, teaches men to make history 
under God as judge, to recognize their covenant 
with God, and to shape the future according to God 
given norms of creativeness and _ universalism. 
Good example of how Biblical themes can illumine 
modern ethical philosophy” (Cath. Bib. Quart. 19, 
p. 373). 

A. M. Dubarle, “Le condition humaine dans 
l’Ancien Testament,” Rev. Bib. 63 (1956), 321-345. 
A discussion of original sin including 1. The 
wretched state of man—a. death and misery, b 
tendency to sin, c. universality of sin, d. the result- 
ing incompatibility of God and man. 2. The con- 
tagious quality of sin—a. in successive generations, 
b. corporate sin, c. the spread of defilement. In 
Rev. Bib. 64 (1957), pp. 5-34, Dubarle turns to a 
theological analysis of “Le peche originel dans la 
Genése.”’ 

O. Eissfeldt, “El and Yahweh,” Jour. Sem. Stud. 
1 (1956), pp. 25-37. OT accepts El without po- 
lemic. Patriarchal El cult was assimilated to 
Yahweh cult and Yahweh absorbed the character- 
istics of El which we know from Ugarit. In fact 
El is Canaan’s unique contribution to the world. 

J. Gray, “The Hebrew Conception of the King- 
ship of God,” Vet. Test. 6 (1956), 268-285. While 
enthronement psalms as such do not exist in 
Ugarit, nevertheless 3 texts (Gordon, UH 12%, 
137, 68) do reveal the power and order of the di- 
vine (cf. UH 68; ANET pp. 130f.), a moti 
which was taken over by the OT. Major theme: 
accented are the victory over the sea (Chaos) ané 
Yahweh's supremacy over other gods. 

Walter Harrelson, ‘‘Creation,’’ Christiar 
Scholar 39 (1956), pp. 45-49. The contrast be 
tween Israel’s doctrine of creation and its neigh- 
bors is the result of the Exodus experience 1 
which Israel recognized its origin as a people 0 
God. This gives a consciousness of direction te- 
ward and an interest in beginnings, i.e., the Ex 
odus is primary to Genesis. In Creation is tt 
vealed a God of order, effortless power, and his 
creature man with limitations on his freedom (ci 
Eden) which yields the goal of history as a nev 
creation. 

Walter Harrelson; Bernhard W. Anderson, 
George E. Wright, “Shechem, ‘Navel of 
Land’,” Bib. Archae. 20 (1957), pp. 1-32 (cf. als’ 
Nielsen, Eduard, Shechem, A Traditio-Historic 
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Investigation, Copenhagen: Gad, 1955. The arti- 
cles and the book are independent productions). 
Formerly Shechem’s importance was simply that 
of an important city in Israel. With the new ac- 
cent on cult and oral tradition, Shechem is emerg- 
ing as one of the most important biblical cities. 
Nielsen in encyclopedic detail and the BA articles 
concisely describe the extra-biblical references to 
Shechem, its cultic assembly and its relationship 
to Josh. 24 and Deut. Either of these readings will 
open up much of what is being thought and said 
in current Pentateuchal and biblical theological 
studies. 

S. H. Hooke, The Siege Perilous. London: 
S. C. M., 1956. A collection of 19 papers by the 
author written over a period of 20 years revealing 
sensitive handling of a wide variety of subjects. 
Prominent is the “patternism” of “myth and ritual” 
associated with his name which views much of OT 
from perspective of comparative anthropology. He 
makes more provision for Israel’s uniqueness than 
many have thought, e.g., his recognition of Mosaic 
influences. 

Roland E. Murphy, et al. To date ten papers on 
“Messianism in the Bible” have been published in 
the Cath. Bib. Quart. 19 (1957), Nos. 1-3. Few 
startling conclusions are reached, but the subject 
is thoroughly and sanely explored with full docu- 
mentation and stimulating quotations. R. E. Mur- 
phy: “Notes on Old Testament Messianism and 
Apologetics” lays the ground rules. E. O’Doherty 
with becoming reserve sketches the development 
of Messianism making the distinction between 
Messiah and Messianism (“a divine intervention 
in history and the establishment of the kingdom of 
God over all men.’’) J. L. McKenzie: “Royal 
Messianism” resists radical cultism and analyzes 
crucial passages from 2 Sam. 7 through the 
Psalms. R. E. Brown: “The Messianism of Qum- 
ram” is a long carefully worked out paper reject- 
ing extreme statements and holding a belief in a 
double Messiah, executive and priestly; the latter 
of which came to prevail. Of the others and most 
important are A. DeGugliemo’s “The Fertility of 
the Land in Messianic Prophecies” which demon- 
strates this as a constant motif and explains it as 
a removal of the curse in the land (Gen. 3:17) 
and R. A. F. McKenzie’s “The Messianism of 
Deuteronomy” traces how the expectation revealed 
in Deut. was interpreted by successive generations 
until, as the NT temptation narratives reveal, it 
was quite generally given a Messianic interpreta- 
tion, 

§ H. H. Rowley, The Faith \of Israel: Aspect of 
Old Testament Thought. London: S.C.M., 1956. 
The author confesses that pressures of time made 
it necessary for him to repeat much of what he 


had written formerly which is the reader’s gain, 
for here in one volume we have the most important 
characteristics and ideas of one of England’s 
greatest Bible scholars. 

—_______, “Ritual and the Hebrew Prophets.” 
Jour. Sem. Stud. 1 (1956), pp. 338-360. A typical 
Rowley analysis of a complex problem in which R. 
maintains the “patternist” enthusiasts have over- 
stated their case (although the patterns undeniably 
exist) and have overlooked Israel’s uniqueness. 

W. Zimmerli and J. Jeremias, The Servant of 
God (Stud. in Bib. Theol. 20), translation by Har- 
old Knight of the article Pais Theou from Kit- 
tel’s Theologisches Worterbuch Zum N. T. Na- 
perville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, 1957. The 
W orterbuch is nearly as important for OT studies 
as for NT, and the six translated articles previ- 
ously published (London: A. and C. Black) have 
rendered valuable service to the mnon-German 
reader. Zimmerli discusses the use of servant in 
the OT in its profane and religious usage. Under 
the latter he finds ’ebhedh as “the humble self-de- 
scription of the pious in the presence of his God”; 
in the plural, servants of Yahweh as denoting the 
pious; ’ebhedh Yahweh as the description of Is- 
rael and as a title for especially distinguished fig- 
ures; and finally the Suffering Servant of II Is. 
Zimmerli analyzes the LXX translations with 


special reference to II Is., the period of late Juda- 


ism (i.e., after the LXX) and the NT usage. 


CREATIVE WRITING 


Robert Grant, “The Unfaithful One.” In Con- 
text (published by the Students of Yale Div. 
School), Winter, 1957. A sermon actually preached 
at the Yale Hope Mission. A very bold, almost 
coarse, retelling of the Hosea (José) story in the 
context of the contemporary inner city. 

Marvin Halverson, ed., Religious Drama—lI. 
(Living Age Books, 10). New York: Meridian 
Books, 1957. This collection of 5 plays includes 
The Firstborn, one of Christopher Fry’s finest 
verse dramas,,and D. H. Lawrence’s unfamiliar 
and typical David. 

L. Paul Jaquith, “Jeremiah 2:1-13—A _ Para- 
phrase.” Motive, April 1957, p. 9. While para- 
phrases of the prophets are abundant in number, 
few are effective. This in its faithfulness to biblical 
idiom and thought is one of the best. 

Guenter Rutenborn, The Sign of Jonah. Chi- 
cago: Lutheran Student Association, 1954. This 
play gained deserved nationwide reputation as a 
result of the 1956 New York Union Theological 
Seminary production. It is a moving attempt to 
discuss Man as Sinner against the backdrop of the 
OT and modern culture. 
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Forum 


Professor J. Allen Easley’s article, “The ‘Statement on Pre-Theological Studies,’ ” pub- 
lished in the July, 1957, JBR, aroused considerable interest on the part of our readers. The 
following letters are printed here with the consent of Dr. Easley and of the signers. 


The American Association of 
Theological Schools 

1250 Knott Building 

Dayton 2, Ohio 

July 17, 1957 


Professor J. Allen Easley 
Wake Forest College 
Wake Forest, North Carolina 


Dear Professor Easley: 


May I comment on your article in the current 
issue of The Journal of Bible and Religion? My 
hope is that you will understand why the committee 
working on the Statement on Pre-Seminary 
studies and then the A.A.T.S. arrived at the posi- 
tions that they take in their document. Incidentally, 
the committee had the help of Dr. Roy Eckardt of 
the N.A.B.I., who, in turn, was in touch with 
other N.A.B.I. officers. 

Both you and the members of the committee are 
familiar with Sir Walter Moberly’s work as well 
as Richard Niebuhr’s and stand on common 
ground. I’m sure you are right in saying that “the 
pre-seminary student’s religious insights need to 
keep pace with his expanding horizons in other 
areas, and these areas need constantly to be related 
to the study of religion.” 

Furthermore, we are thoroughly opposed to any 
“market basket view” of college education and are 
sorry if the Statement on Pre-Seminary Studies, 
despite its insistence on mastery in the fields 
rather than semester hours or credits, gives any 
aid to those who come to college courses as to 
dishes on a cafeteria belt. 

Several weighty considerations, however, I miss 
in your article: 

1. The plain fact of the matter is, that taking the 
country by and large, courses in religion are not 
offered “according to the best academic standards.” 
Even in some of our best universities they are not 
on a par with studies in other fields. 

2. Although the situation is improving, there is 
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not as yet an adequately trained personnel to con- 
duct these courses. 

3. Whether we like it or not, many of our scien- 
tifically trained contemporaries distrust us, not 
without reason as we consider the history of 
religious opposition to scientific men over a period 
of 400 years. It will be very difficult to introduce 
religious studies on a wide scale into many a col- 
lege. 

4. It is impossible for the seminaries to pre- 
suppose college training in religion. We may 
fervently wish that many more of our students 
came to us with a better grounding in religion, but 
my experience has been largely with men other 
than the “vast majority” of whom you speak who 
“come to college with their minds made up con- 
cerning their chosen profession.” Large numbers 
of students, including many of the better ones, 
have turned toward the ministry only in the later 
days of college or afterward. It is inescapable, 
therefore, that the seminaries give fundamental 
religious instruction in the basic fields. 

5. There would be inevitable and wasteful dupli- 
cation if colleges and seminaries should teach the 
same subjects. The seminary cannot dispense with 
the giving of them and must normally insist that 
these basic courses be given at a post-graduate 
level. In college, the precious time spent in 4 
survey of the Old Testament, for example, might 
much better be given to languages, to the tools of 
theological scholarship, to history and philosophy, 
and to the disciplines that will enable him to read 
and write English. For my part, I have very little 
fear that a right man will either be “shunted off’ 
or lose interest in the ministry through being sub- 
jected to these disciplines. 

6. But let me put the real problem in the form 
of a question. Is the danger greater that future 
ministers shall suffer an irreparable hiatus in theif 
education because they fail to take courses in re 
ligion at the college level or that these men shall 
narrow the field of their studies prematurely and 
suffer all their life long for lack of thorough ex: 
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posure to those other studies also requisite for 
the best education ? 

Let me assure you again of my desire to help, 
not to hinder, the work of all who teach religion 
in college “according to the best academic stand- 
ards,” and my appreciation of the good and in- 
creasingly competent work that is being done at 
the college level to insure not only better ministers, 
but also a more adequately trained laity. 


Yours sincerely, 
Charles L. Taylor 


The College of Wooster 
Wooster, Ohio 
August 19, 1957 


Professor J. Allen Easley 
Department of Religion 
Wake Forest College 

Wake Forest, North Carolina 


Dear Professor Easley: 


I have just read your article in the July issue of 
The Journal of Bible and Religion entitled, “State- 
ment on Pre-Theological Studies.” I want you to 
know that I feel that this is one of the most forth- 
right and penetrating statements on this subject 
that I have ever read. 

This is a matter which has been much on my 
mind in the last few years since coming to teach 
in the Department of Religion at the College of 
Wooster. I have lived on a seminary campus and 
in the home of a seminary president for most of my 
life, so I’m familiar with the problems that you 
are discussing from the seminary angle. Since 
coming to Wooster I have discovered in my teach- 
sing what I feel to be some of the major contribut- 
ing factors in some of these problems which are 
facing the seminary, such as the necessity of going 
to a four-year curriculum, and the despair of the 
English Bible department over the failure of most 
of the students entering seminary in their Bible 
entrance examination. 

Last year I was commissioned by our Depart- 
ment of Religion here at the college to conduct a 
survey of the students who have gone from 

Vooster into the ministry in the last five years. 

he purpose of the survey was to discover some of 
he answers to these questions, the basic question 
being, should a pre-seminary student major in 

eligion? Our survey is not yet complete, but 
Some of the provisional results are very interesting. 
Df all the majors represented in this group of 
tudents it would seem that only those who 
ajored in religion felt that their major gave them 


a broad enough background in college. This is 
very interesting in view of the fact that, as you 
know, this is one of the main arguments given by 
the seminaries against majoring in religion. They 
don’t want their students to be channelized. If this 
preliminary survey is any indication, it would seem 
that it is these high-powered majors such as his- 
tory and economics and psychology and English 
which really channelize the students. Just because 
a student is majoring in history or English is no 
indication that he is going to get a broad liberal 
education. Rather it would seem that he is going 
to be made to specialize in English or history. This 
I feel is one of the naive assumptions which is the 
crux of much faulty thinking in this area. Our 
religion major is set up in order to give the stu- 
dents a large degree of latitude in choosing courses 
outside of our department which relate to the field 
of religion and which can be counted as credit 
toward their religion major. 

Many of those who answered the questionnaire 
we sent out were not convinced that a religion 
major was the solution. However, a great propor- 
tion of the answers indicated that much more Bible 
should be taken by pre-seminary students than is 
now required by those colleges which do require 
Bible. As a provisional conclusion this might point 
toward either a religion major which is of a broad 
enough kind to give the student a genuinely wide 
background, or a recommendation that pre-seminary 
students majoring in some other field take a suf- 
ficient number of courses in the religion depart- 
ment to give them a truly undergraduate basis for 
graduate study at seminary. I have been interested 
to note in this regard that this last year for the 
first time since I have been teaching at Wooster, 
Union Seminary excused some of our religion 
majors from an introductory Bible course on the 
basis of some of the Bible courses that they had 
taken here at the college. It is too soon of course 
to determine whether this represents a change in 
policy, but it is atleast encouraging, and I feel is 
one of the keys to the problem. 

I shall be very interested to see how the pro- 
jected survey by the NABI comes out. I too feel 
that some kind of rapprochement must be made 
between the seminaries and the colleges as the 
needs of the ministry become more and more highly 
specialized and more and more complicated. The 
necessity for this I think will become increasingly 
apparent. 

Thank you for your fine article. 


Sincerely, 

J. Arthur Baird, 

Assistant Professor of Religion, 
The College of Wooster 
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Book Reviews 


THE APOCRYPHA 


The Apocrypha. Revised Standard Version. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
1957. vi + 250 pages. $2.50. 


With the publication of the Apocrypha, 
the committees charged with producing the 
Revised Standard Version have brought 
their work to a happy conclusion and, in 
doing so, have accomplished something 
which the American revision committee of 
1901 never even attempted, while their Brit- 
ish counterparts did the task only half- 
heartedly. Now, for the first time, we have 
the apocryphal books which are traditionally 
associated with the Old Testament trans- 
lated into clear but dignified modern Eng- 
lish in a form suitable for use, where desired, 
in the public worship of the Church. The 
committee deserves nothing but the highest 
praise for its achievement. 

A few examples will serve to show some- 
thing of naturalness and grace of the new 
translation as compared with the English 
Revised Version of 1894. I Esdras 3:24 
ERV: “O sirs, is not wine the strongest, 
seeing that it enforceth to do thus?” RSV: 
“Gentlemen, is not wine the strongest, since 
it forces men to do these things?” Wisdom 
13:5 ERV: “For from the greatness of the 
beauty even of created things in like propor- 
tion does man form the image of their first 
maker.” RSV: “For from the greatness and 
beauty of created things comes a correspond- 
ing perception of their Creator.” Ecclesiasti- 
cus 31:14 ERV: “Stretch not thy hand 
whithersoever it looketh, and thrust not 
thyself with it into the dish. Consider thy 
neighbor’s liking by thine own; and be dis- 
creet at every point.” RSV: “Do not reach 
out your hand for everything you see, and 
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do not crowd your neighbor at the dish. 
Judge your neighbor’s feelings by your own, 
and in every matter be thoughtful.” 

One has a notion that the revisers really 
had fun in translating the Apocrypha, since T 
they were not hampered by any widespread S, 
sense of reverence for a traditional English (1 
text. They had the encouragement of know- By 
ing that the translation they produced would Sc 
have a wider circle of readers than any edi- 
tion ever published before and the more 
readable the text they produced the wider 
that circle would become. To make the ver- BR .¢ 
sion as clear and attractive as possible seems i 5, 
to have been their principal aim and in this ; 
they have succeeded admirably. As a result 


des: 
the next generation will probably be the ee 
best-read in the Apocrypha of any genera- Bio, 


tion in history. 

In addition to providing a more accurate 
and readable text, the committee has also 
made some changes in the disposition of the 
material. The Additions to Esther, which 
have been printed in so irrational an order 
in previous editions of the Apocrypha, have 
now been rearranged in proper chronological 
sequence, although, for reference purposes, 
the traditional chapter and verse numbering: 
are retained. The Letter of Jeremiah is now 
printed as a separate book rather than as the 
last chapter of Baruch. Just as in the RSV 
OT and NT, portions obviously intended to 
be poetry are printed as such. The title 
Sirach has been given the preference ove! 
the unintelligible Ecclesiasticus, and Thi 
Song of the Three Holy Children has now 
become The Prayer of Azariah and the Sonj 
of the Three Young Men. These change 
are all good and contribute toward making 
this the edition of the Apocrypha whic 
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should now become standard in the English- 
speaking world. 


Rosert C. DENTAN 
General Theological Seminary 


An Introduction to the Apocrypha, Based on 
the Revised Standard Version. By Bruce 
M. Metzcer. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. xii + 274 pages. $4.00. 


Dr. Bruce Metzger, the Professor of New 
Testament in the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, was a member of the Committee 
(under the chairmanship of Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle, Dean Emeritus of the Yale Divinity 
School) which prepared the Revised Stand- 
» ard Version of the Apocrypha, and he was 
its efficient secretary. His volume introduces 
the Apocrypha in general, and the RSV 
of them which went on sale on September 
30, 1957. 

The first fifteen chapters are devoted to a 
description of the contents of the single books 
of the Apocrypha and to their characteriza- 
tion. Chapters XVI-XVIII deal with the 
Apocrypha and the New Testament, the at- 
titude of the Christians to the Apocrypha, 
and the influence of the Apocrypha on Eng- 
slish literature, on music and art, and on other 
matters. It will astonish many readers to 
hear that II Esdras 6:42, 47, 50, 52, accord- 
ing to which the waters of the seas cover 
but one seventh of the surface of the earth, 

onvinced Christopher Columbus and_ his 
patrons that the westward voyage to the In- 
dies was fairly brief (pp. 232-234). The 
wo appendices list the English translations 
bf the Apocrypha, and the New Testament 

pocrypha. Only a few words (pp. 5-6) are 

oncerned with the Pseudepigrapha. 

This book has some admirable qualities. 

t is written in clear and simple style, in a 

anguage easily understood which holds the 

ttention of the general reader, by a compe- 
ent and well-informed scholar. It deserves 
place among the other brief introductions 

0 the Apocrypha written by W. O. E. 


Oesterley, E. J. Goodspeed, C. C. Torrey, 
and R. C. Dentan. But it supplements them 
and presumably all other books on the sub- 
ject by furnishing the information on the 
literary and artistic works influenced by the 
Apocrypha (pp. 205-238), which required 
considerable labor to be assembled. The two 
appendices likewise disclose the great erudi- 
tion of Dr. Metzger. 

It is obviously unfair to look for more in- 
formation in the limited space available to 
Dr. Metzger, but in a few instances it could 
have been more reliable and accurate in no 
greater space. Some readers will take issue 
with some statements about “The Growth 
of the Hebrew Canon” (pp. 7-10) : they may 
find it difficult to believe that Jewish com- 
munities “somehow heard the word of God 
speaking to them” in Ecclesiastes but not in 
Ecclesiasticus, in Esther but not in Judith, 
all of which were written after Alexander. 
It is astonishing to hear that “the author of 
I Esdras leaves much to be desired from a 
historical point of view” and that he “aimed 
more at inculcating a moral lesson than at 
recounting an accurate chronicle of events” 
(p. 18). Is the author different from the 
Chronicler, who has substantially the same 
material (except for the Story of the Three 
Youths in I Esd. 3:1-5:6) in the canonical 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, and is this larger 
canonical work a “book of historical fiction” 
(p. 18)? As for the Hebrew manuscripts 
of Ecclesiasticus, Dr. Metzger lets the reader 
choose between two rather absurd theories: 
“they were translated from the Greek” or 
“they contain certain modifications derived 
from the Greek and Syriac” (p. 79). All 
the evidence shows that they are a transcript, 
containing many errors, of the original He- 
brew text, as Israel Lévi has shown (L’Ec- 


l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Sciences Reli- 
gieuses, II/1. Paris, Leroux, 1898). One 
may disagree in other details, but Dr. Metz- 
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ger is to be congratulated for writing this ex- 
cellent manual. 


Rosert H. PFEIFFER 
Harvard University 
and Boston University 


VOLUME XII 


The Interpreters Bible, Vol. XII. G. A. 
BuTtrick, ed., etal. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1957. xi + 817 
pages. $8.75. 


This is the final volume of an important 
publication which began six years ago. It 
deals with the epistles of James, Peter, John, 
Jude and with Revelation. Also there are 
four general articles, two maps and two in- 
dexes. The indexes cover the set of twelve 
volumes and are arranged according to the 
Scriptures and to subjects. Like its prede- 
cessors this volume maintains a high level 
of scholarly work in both exegesis and expo- 
sition. As usual the proof reading is marvel- 
ous. Type errors appear on pp. 456, 493, 
628. 

Space limits this review mainly to the 
exegetes though the singular book of Rev- 
elation receives an unprecedented exposition. 
Perhaps the numerology of Revelation pro- 
duced the two expositions. One exposition 
stands, as usual, below the exegesis. The 
other appears at the end of Revelation as a 
long (pp. 551-613) presentation of its mes- 
sage. This latter is enough for a separate 
book and might well have been so published. 
In spite of subtle insights, superb diction, 
ethical claims, theological certainty and ser- 
monic splendor its repetitions become weari- 
some. 

Easton and Poteat deal with James. 
Hunter and Homrighausen present First 
Peter. Barnett and Homrighausen discuss 
Second Peter and Jude. Wilder and Hoon 
write about the Johannine Epistles. Rist 
and Hough conclude with Revelation. The 
general articles follow. Clark surveys the 
entire story of the transmission of the New 


Testament text in a compact, authoritative 
treatment. Trever delights the eye with full 
page color plates which portray mainly man- 
uscripts to illustrate the historical develop- 
ment of the biblical text. Cross skillfully 
summarizes information about the Dead Sea 
Scrolls with particular attention to their con- 
tributions to Old and New Testament stud- 
ies. A new study of the text of the Old 
Testament begins from these scrolls. ‘There 
is no longer any solid argument against the 
identification” of the Essenes and the people 
of the scrolls (p. 657). These texts illumi- 
nate the same conceptual world as the New 
Testament. Abundant footnotes almost equal 
the main body of the article. Terrien and 
Knox provide literary chronologies for the 
Old Testament, the Apocrypha and for the 
New Testament and other early Christian 
writings. These tables present much infor- 
mation in small space but the discussion is 
brief. 

Easton’s work on James is marked by the 
wisdom of mature scholarship. “No book in 
the New Testament tells us less about 
Christ” (p. 6) though its ethical teachings 
are mostly as fresh and as useful today as 
when written. Following Meyer’s hypoth- 
esis (1930) of a Jewish “Letter of Jacob” 
underlying James, Easton independently 
points out the work of the Christian editor 
who was not the brother of Jesus nor any 
James known in the New Testament. In 
view of the acknowledged repetitions of 
themes in James it is surprising to find 
Easton’s outline listing 25 topics in so short 
an epistle. 

Hunter accepts Petrine authorship for 
First Peter. His clear, decided opinions, 
stated often in sparkling style interspersed 
with snatches of poetry, are sometimes 
overconfident though he does qualify his 
claims about the Lord’s Prayer (p. 101) 
and the Transfiguration (p. 148) with 
“probably.” His paraphrases of difficult 
verses are most helpful. He has a neat sum 
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THE DEATH OF CHRIST 
by John Knox 


Dr. Knox here asks and answers two questions: What did Jesus 
himself understand the meaning of his death to be? What was its 
meaning to the early church? Serious readers will find this a 
richly rewarding book. Jan. 6. $2.75 


THE CHURCH FACES THE ISMS 
Arnold B. Rhodes, Editor 


The faculty of Louisville Presbyterian Seminary makes a com- 
prehensive survey of groups and movements challenging the 
larger Protestant denominations today and offers church leaders 
practical help in dealing with these groups. Jan. 6. $4.50 


PREFACE TO PASTORAL THEOLOGY 
by Seward Hiltner 


An important study breaking fresh ground in providing a theo- 
logical orientation for pastoral work, by an authority on both the 
practical and the theoretical aspects of counseling. Extensive case 
material is included. Feb. 10. $4 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 
by Cyril C. Richardson 


An original and creative discussion, dealing with the classic 
formulations of this doctrine and clarifying what they attempt to 
express. Winner of a Christian Research Foundation Award. 

Feb. 10. $3 


MELANCHTHON, THE QUIET 


REFORMER 
by Clyde Manschreck 


A biography of Philip Melanchthon, first systematic theologian 
of the Reformation. Illustrated with 22 16th-century woodcuts and 
etchings. “A full-scale treatment, both erudite and readable . . . 
Bravol’’—ROLAND H. BAINTON. Jan. 6. $6 


Visit Your Bookstore Soon 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of 
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mary of the contents of First Peter under 
the headings of “blessings,” “duties,” and 
“trials” of Christians. 

Barnett’s treatment of Second Peter and 
Jude exhibits judicious wide ranging schol- 
arship. He disagrees with Hunter since he 
holds that both First and Second Peter are 
“probably pseudonymous” (p. 164). He 
presents a wealth of citations from Scrip- 
tures and other illustrative materials for his 
exegesis. Resources in Greek are summoned 
to aid understanding of the text. However, 
“swift” (taxinos, II Pet. 2:1) should not 
read “used only here in the New Testament” 
(p. 138) because it appears also in 1:14. 

Wilder holds that the Johannine epistles 
have a common author, the elder, who is not 
the apostle John. First John and the Gospel 
of John are closely related but probably not 
from the same writer. First John is cyclical 
in character while the two other epistles are 
strictly letters. Wilder skillfully and wisely 
traces the relations between the ethical, 
theological and polemical interests of the 
Epistles against their Hellenistic milieu. 

Puzzles abound in Revelation but Rist 
presents excellent lists of their solutions. 
Outstanding aspects of his work emphasize 
the liturgical features, the hundreds of rele- 
vant Old Testament passages, the parallels 
from many Jewish and Christian apocalyp- 
ses, the astral ideas and the martyr-motives. 
He admits (p. 549) that it may be charged 
that the stress on the rewards for martyrs is 
over-emphasized. He follows Lohmeyer’s 
ingenious scheme of “sevens” for an outline 
of Revelation. Here again a scheme may be 
more imposed on the book rather than aris- 
ing exactly from it. In general Rist’s exe- 
gesis is vigorous, clear and competent. The 
reference to Domitian’s banishment of his 
niece and execution of her husband (p. 373) 
should not be credited to Eusebius but to 
Suetonius (Domitian 15). 


Dwicut M. Beck 
Syracuse University 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Personality and Religion. By Paut E. 
JoHnson. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1957. 297 pages. $4.50. 


Professor Johnson’s latest volume in the 
field of the psychology of religion is devoted 
to two questions: What does it mean psy- 
chologically and religiously to be a person? 
and how does a person become whole through 
the resources of psycho-religious growth? 

The answers to these questions are sought 
in several ways. First, Professor Johnson 
relates the theories of outstanding psychol- 
ogists to the stage of personality develop- 
ment which seems to be their particular 
concern. Freud is discussed in relation to in- 
fancy, Lewin to childhood, Sullivan to youth 
and Allport to maturity. Secondly, Profes- 
sor Johnson seeks to show the relationship 
of personality to what is central in religious 
experience through an analysis of the life 
histories of three young people who found 
religious solutions to their personal prob- 
lems. Thirdly, an answer is sought through 
the personalistic philosophy of Brightman, 
who has been very influential upon Professor 
Johnson at Boston University. 

From these sources, Professor Johnson 
first seeks to answer the question: What 
does it mean to be a person? In the midst 
of the intricate complexity of life he finds 
two basic desires, relationship and separa 
tion. On the one hand, each person desire 
to be separated from people in order thaj 
self-conscious awareness may come into 
sharper focus. On the other hand, the per 
son has a desire for a relationship with peo 
ple in a mutual search for the values of lif 
in community. 

The next question is: What does it mea 
to be religious? Professor Johnson con 
cludes that religion catches up the person 
struggle between relationship and isolatio 
Religion provides an alternation between th 


solitude of inner-meditation and the fellowgl, 


ship of service. It is a search of valu 
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through relationships. Empathy and identi- 
fication are essential in those basic relation- 
ships that lead to personal growth. Such re- 
lationships inspire a person to respond to 
“a Creator of Values” by seeking to build 
his life about the enlarging worth of other 
persons. 

Finally, Professor Johnson seeks to inte- 
grate religion and personality through a 
theory of “dynamic interpersonalism.” He 
believes that the theories of Freud, Lewin, 
Sullivan, and Allport are partial views of 
personality. Professor Johnson does not 
identify his view with that of any one psy- 
chologist, although he looks with favor upon 
the personalistic theories of Stern and All- 
port. In a relationship of dynamic interper- 
sonalism, individuals are encouraged to 
achieve a community of spirit in which the 
“I” of each man meets the “Thou” who is 
God. 

In evaluating this volume, one must re- 
member that although Professor Johnson 
cannot be disassociated from his Christian 
orientation, he is attempting to write about 
religion in general. He makes direct refer- 
ences to Buddhism and Hinduism as a part of 
his discussion of religion and psychology. 
Since the four psychologists whom he evalu- 
ates are speaking about religion in general, it 
is logical that Professor Johnson should do 
he same. However, this eclectic approach 
eaves many questions unanswered for the 

‘hristian. Professor Johnson realizes this 
vhen he states that the question of whether or 
ot God has a personality should be left to 
‘the theologians.” 

There are at least two problems which re- 
kte to this omission. First, if personality is 
built upon expectations of the future (All- 
ort) more than the past (Freud) or pres- 

nt (Sullivan), then who is the personality 

ward whom we grow, and what is his na- 

te? The question of our ultimate goals 
imply cannot be left to the theologians be- 
puse the questions arise within the psycho- 
bgical theories themselves. The doctrine of 


Christ is directly related to the question of 
ultimate goals and personality. 

A second question which arises from Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s omission of Christian the- 
ology is related to the nature of God. From 
Professor Johnson’s discussion of religious 
motivation it seems that man moves toward 
God on man’s own initiative as he is warned 
by interpersonal relationships. But what of 
the ancient and modern emphasis upon God’s. 
movement toward man? At what point does 
God confront man in his personal growth? 
Where does God come to man in judgment 
and lead him to repentance and a new per- 
sonality in Christ Jesus? Although Profes- 
sor Johnson is not writing about Christianity 
and personality, these are some of the ques- 
tions for discussion which may arise from a 
reading of this provocative volume. 

SAMUEL SOUTHARD 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION 


Man Seeks the Divine. By Epwin A. 
Burtt. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. xxi + 561 pages. $4.75. 


The opening sentence furnishes the key to 
the author’s sensitive portrayal of man’s 
search for the divine. “This book,” he says, 
“is the outcome of my quest for wise insight 
in the area of man’s religious seeking.” And 
every page reflects this diligent search. 

This is no ordinary text because the au- 
thor is not interested in merely amassing de- 
tailed information about the thought, prac- 
tices and organizational structure of the 
great religions which the student can memo- 
rize; rather, he seeks to get at the core of 
each tradition in its own unique setting. He 
is concerned with the central ideas and not 
the peripheral concepts. It is this commend- 
able quality that makes the book distinctively 
valuable for classroom use. 

Approximately one-fifth of the book dis- 
cusses the nature of religion and its expres- 
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sion in primitive and civilized forms. He 
makes clear that in the developmental proc- 
ess both primitive and advanced elements 
are inter-mixed, though the outlines of the 
great religions of civilization are distinguish- 
able and clear. Parenthetically, it might be 
observed that in the light of the author’s dis- 
cussion of the primitive remnants in civilized 
religions the student might better appraise 
the current interest in religion. The re- 
mainder of the volume deals with Confu- 
cianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Ju- 
daism, Christianity, Islam and concludes 
with a discussion of the contemporary scene. 

This is not a history of religion. It is a 
philosophical interpretation of the major 
traditions from a broad humanistic perspec- 
tive. That is to say, it is an effort to trace 
objectively “how man has thought of God” 
(x). It is not an attempt to think the 
thoughts of the divine after him. Such an 
effort, the author feels, would be pretentious 
and inappropriate. 

From the standpoint of this reviewer, the 
strength of the volume as a possible text is 
in Professor Burtt’s well-established ability 
to penetrate to the heart of the matter and 
to take the reader into the inner sanctum of 
various religious traditions. The student 
cannot read very far without feeling, not 
only the writer’s intellectual grasp of the 
fundamental insights of the great religions, 
but also his sensitivity for all men of faith. 
Though the author is rightly aware that all 
religions are not equal, yet he is convinced 
that there is a common ground which makes 
religion identifiable and distinguishes it from 
other forms of expression. It is to this 
broader perspective he leads the reader. 

Unfortunately, his discussion of the mod- 
ern approach to a study of Christianity does 
not include the work of Bultmann and 
others. He has used for this section, with- 
out much revision, the material of his earlier 
work, Types of Religious Philosophy. Ac- 
knowledgment of current trends in Biblical 
criticism would have brought this material 


up to date. However, the discussion of the 
fundamental teachings of Christianity is in- 
cisive and clear. ia 

Of particular interest will be the discus-| ~ 
sion of communism as possessing many of | 
the characteristics and attitudes typical of | 
religion. He sees in the “dialectic of his-| 


tory” a substitute for the concept of “God” | | 
and feels that there is some evidence that) | c 


communism is moving from a type of primi-} 
tive “religious” expression to a more civi-) 
lized pattern. 3 

The final chapter, “Religion Faces the 3 
Contemporary Scene,” is the most disap-)_ 
pointing. He uses Gandhi as an illustration)” 
of the power and potential of religion in the} 
modern world and concludes with a state) 


ment of the relationship between religion— 


and psychotherapy. It seems to this reviewer) 
that a strong statement of the role of religion}, 
in meeting the needs of the contemporary} 
world scene would have brought his previous} 
discussion to a more fitting climax. He 
might have asked the question, can civiliza- 
tion survive without religious faith, and i 
it cannot, what are the essentials of religiou 
faith the modern world sorely needs in day; 
like these? 
However, the volume as a whole will makt 
an excellent text for introductory courses it 
world religions. Our staff has been so im 
pressed ; we are using it as a text this fall. 


J. WESLEY Ross 
University of Southern California 


Islam in Modern History. By WivFrep ( 
SmitTH. Princeton: Princeton Universit 
Press, 1957. xii + 317 pages. $6.00. 


Today’s headlines about the Near an 
Middle East underscore the vital involve 
ment of Islam with history. Like her paret 
religions, Judaism and Christianity, Isla 
views this world as the arena wherein | 
lievers seek to do the will of God and to ¢ 
tablish a measure of obedience to His wi 
In this volume Professor Smith, Director 4 
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the Institute of Islamic Studies at McGill 
University, examines the Muslim world as 


In- 

_) it swings in the tides of growing nationalism 
us-| ) and the secularization of life. Since Islam 
- of admits no real distinction between the re- 
of | 3 ligious life of man and the economic and po- 
his-| » litical organization of society, these forces of 
nationalism and “westernization” are espe- 
that} | cially cruel in their pressures on the Islamic 
imi- world. 
rivi- : As background we are offered two chap- 

3 ters on “Islam and History” and “Islam in 

the) |Recent History.” These serve to set the 
sap- i stage for the further development of two 
tion) "major themes. The first is that there is a 
Sdefinite feeling among Muslims that some- 
tate) |thing has gone wrong with Islamic history. 
igionf§ | lhe other is the growing awareness in Islam 
ewer) sof a need for internal reform of religious 
igionf |thought and practice and also for a stiffening 
yraryp sof the external defenses of the faith. An ex- 
vious femcellent analysis follows of the present situa- 


Hef @tion in three important Muslim centers where 
wthese themes are elaborated and illustrated 
nd if “rom literature, political events and face-to- 
gioup Mace conversations with Muslim nationals. 
These three centers are first, Egypt, as typi- 
al of the Arab point of view; then Turkey 
aS an example of a state which has become 


makt 


ses westernized” while retaining its basic Is- 
im Yamic character ; and finally the subcontinent 
fall. § of India where the tragic dilemma of Pakistan 


and the situation of the important Muslim 


onl ommunity in India are surveyed. 
The author appears to be able to “get 
Inside” the feelings, hopes and fears of the 
2ep luslims in these strategic areas and he is 
versiteeot reluctant to pass judgment upon the 
0. present, and even to suggest at least the 
La al basic problems and hopes for the near future. 
wvolv his intimate appreciation of the intricacies 
pare! f the Muslim world probably accounts for 
Islaamhat appear to me to be some shortcomings 
ein bam! this study. Thus the lack of a glossary of 
1 to eam tabic terms, and also of a brief discussion 
‘is wife! certain aspects of Islamic teachings and 
ector (erganization which could steer the neophyte 
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more easily through some of the theological 
discussions may reflect the author’s closeness 
to the subject, but these lacks also be- 
tray him into opaqueness in communication. 
Again, though Egypt is treated as represent- 
ative of Arabic Islam, no mention is made 
of the whole of the rest of North Africa or 
of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, etc. Yet Algeria and 
also oil are important to our history. And 
finally, though there is much discussion of 
democracy (“of course, any religion implies. 
democracy in so far as it is true, ...” p. 
288) he does not once discuss the problem of 
the place of women in contemporary Islam— 
except in footnotes. (Incidentally these same 
footnotes are a mine of accurate references 
for further study.) 

These complaints are secondary to the fact 
that this book represents an honest and in- 
triguing conversation between the point of 
view of the western Christian and the “ori- 
ental” Muslim. To stick to what is known 
first hand and to avoid raising questions 
which criticize rather than enlighten adds 
virtue to the study which far outweighs the 
implied limitations of the approach which 
was followed. 

Davin G. BRADLEY 

Duke University 


Oriental Magic. By Sayep Iprirs SHAH. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
xviii + 206 pages. $7.50. 


Dr. Shah is the first to write on Oriental 
magic as it is presented in this fascinating 
book. He evidently tried to gather material 
directly from different cultural traditions 
and he travelled extensively to obtain the 
information from authentic sources. He 
seems to feel that so-called “supernatural 
powers” are reflections of forces hitherto lit- 
tle understood. It is interesting to note that 
American scholars, like Professor Joseph 
Banks Rhine, who have been studying extra- 
sensory perception in the field of parapsy- 
chology, are opening new paths of investiga- 
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tion, although they do not discuss magic as 
Dr. Shah does. 

There are many Western scholars who 
seem to think that so-called magic and witch- 
craft are inseparably connected with Orien- 
tal religions. In the first chapter of this 
book, Dr. Shah gives a brief survey of what 
was associated with a certain group in Chris- 
tianity, and he goes on to describe magic in 
the Jewish, Babylonian, Egyptian, and such 
other mid-Eastern groups. He claims that 
many persons deliberately cultivated magic 
powers which they used for various pur- 
poses. It is gratifying to note that he dispas- 
sionately reviews practices and methods in 
various religions rather than one religion 
alone. His treatment of Sufism gives a clear 
understanding of the Sufi conception of re- 
ligion and its methods. He writes: 


Man, argue the Sufi saints, is part of the Eternal 
Whole, from which everything is derived, and to 
which all must return. His mission is in preparing 
himself for that return. This can only be achieved 
through purification. When the human soul is cor- 
rectly harnessed to the body, and has obtained 
complete control over it, then man appears in his 
perfect form: ... 


He goes on to say that this can be achieved 
by service to God and to society and by 
meeting his obligations with self-discipline, 
according to the Sufi authorities. 

Dr. Shah also discusses the Hindu rites 
of magic. Unfortunately, there is a possibil- 
ity of misunderstanding Hinduism as a mag- 
ical religion, as he presents it. For instance, 
he writes: “Thus, from the Brahmin point 
of view, the Veda is White, or legitimate, 
Magic.” This approach can easily confuse 
the minds of Western thinkers, who are 
already considerably influenced by popular 
misconceptions and preconceived notions of 
Hinduism. We know that certain practices 
are used to propitiate higher powers and 
eliminate destructive agencies. Yet, one can- 
not truthfully say that the Vedas are magical 
tricks, as they contain also the highest phi- 
losophy and truth. The fundamental teach- 


ings of the Vedas are highly spiritual. As 
we read in the Rig-Veda: “Truth is one; 
men call it by various names.” We believe 
that Dr. Sheh did not mean to create con- 
fusion. 

The Hindu Guru is a spiritual teacher. 
He cannot be equated with the African 
“witch doctor” or the “Amazonian medicine 
men.” Similarly, the words “fakir,” “der- 
vish,” and such other words in the Islam tra- 
dition should be carefully used by the au- 
thor. 

When Dr. Shah mentions “orthodox Bud- 
dhists,” he seems to feel that “occultism is 
essential for attaining the thought concentra- 
tion which all desire.” It would be an in- 
justice to say that occultism is an essential 
part of Buddhism, even though some Bud- 
dhists and some other religious groups may 
cultivate occult power and use magic. The 
main purpose of Buddhism, Hinduism, Su- 
fism, Christianity, and Judaism is to know 
and love God or to attain universal con- 
sciousness. We say that occultism is prac- 
ticed, or supernatural magical powers are 
used by persons undeveloped in true spir- 
ituality. However, we are indeed glad that 
Dr. Shah presents his ideas in a broad sense 
by including all religions. 


SwAMI AKHILANANDA 


The Ramakrishna V edanta Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


Philosophy of Religion. By Davip ELTon 
TruUEBLOoD. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1957. 324 pages. $3.75. 


Readers of this book will welcome Pro- 
fessor Trueblood’s return from a very fruit- 
ful interval of writing for the literate person 
“to the more strictly academic approach to 
the philosophy of religion.” Thorough re- 
thinking of The Logic of Belief (1942), and 
skillful writing, have produced the most 
readable, compact text available. The under- 
lying perspective is that of William Temple, 
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enriched by analysis of “challenges to faith” 
in dialectical materialism, Freud, and logical 
positivism, and supported by a coherent or- 
ganization of ideas. 

Trueblood forcefully expounds a theistic 
realism and defends a straightforward per- 
sonalistic theism against some contemporary 
impersonalistic and pantheistic trends. In 
general, the book would be stronger if it 
made more reference to non-Christian reli- 
gious experience, and also provided a more 
systematic account of metaphysical causality 
(creation is not mentioned), and of man, 
though the discussion of human freedom is 
excellent. 

Professor Trueblood moves from five 
chapters on the problem of truth in religion 
to six chapters in which he assesses the evi- 
dence for religion from experience—scien- 
tific, moral, aesthetic, historical, and reli- 
gious—as he builds a “cumulative” argument 
for God which reminds one actually more of 
F. R. Tennant’s “wider teleological argu- 
ment for God.” But the contrasts between 


Temple, Trueblood, and Tennant, revolving 
as they do about the epistemic situation, are 
crucial in the contemporary conversation. 
For Tennant, man is in dynamic rapport 
with the metaphysical world, whatever its 


nature. But man never has immediate 
knowledge of the metaphysical world. The 
illuminating motto for Tennant is: entre 
homme et le monde il faut !humanité. This 
means that knowledge is anthropic but not 
relativistically subjective. Tennant’s specific 
analysis of moral, aesthetic, and religious 
experience leads him to reject the contention 
that in each realm there is a metaphysically 
objective value-datum. In his wider teleo- 
logical argument, however, each type of ex- 
perience is a link in a chain of evidence 
pointing to a personalistic theism. True- 
blood’s similar conclusions, however, rest on 
the very analysis of knowledge of the exter- 
nal world, goodness, beauty, and divine 
Presence, which Tennant rejects! 

The underlying issue—needing much more 


discussion in contemporary philosophy of 
religion and theology—concerns the experi- 
ence of objective reference. I take it that 
the epistemic dualist and the monist both ex- 
perience objective reference. But the dualist 
claims, especially in deference to the expla- 
nation of error, that though the experience 
refers beyond the experienced state, it is not 
necessarily to an external non-mental world, 
or, in value-experience, to value-data exter- 
nal to the mind. The dualist thus argues 
that there is no immediate cognitive cer- 
tainty about the nature of any object 
known. Trueblood, however, thinks that the 
experience of reference is adequate ground 
for believing that there is a non-mental ex- 
ternal world, an extra-human value-datum, 
and a divine Presence. He buttresses this 
interpretation of objective reference by hold- 
ing that extreme relativism is otherwise ne- 
cessitated. It seems to me that his argu- 
ments against relativism are sound, but that 
the alternative is by no means a realistic in- 
terpretation of reference, as I think Tennant 
and Brightman show. 

Professor Trueblood, in fact, like Temple, 
seems to want the advantages of both epi- 
stemic dualism and monism. For he speaks 
like a direct realist in asserting that there 1s 
an objective world of things, truth, goodness, 
beauty, and Presence, and like a dualist in 
realizing that no particular statement about 
the that can be taken as final. Finality, then, 
about that, yet not about what! 

The situation, of course, becomes critical 
in interpreting religious experience, which, 
on his view, adds “empirical verification” to 
the God who is reasonably postulated in 
non-religious experience. Now, one would 
suppose that the advantage of religious epi 
stemic realism would be that the knower 8 
assured of the intelligence, the moral, and 
aesthetic nature of a personal God. Yet 
Trueblood says that information is not dis 
closed in religious experience, in which “th 
heart of the matter” is the new life whic 
comes from the Divine Source (157). Buf 
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can such assurance of a that be kept from 
overlapping with the what?—and especially 
if one says that the renewal has a Divine 
Source? In any case, if the religious experi- 
ence cannot be trusted to tell us what the 
nature of God is, what is the advantage of “a 
vivid sense of acquaintance with God him- 
self?” (153), especially if the explanation of 
error still goes a-begging? 

And here we come to the essence of Ten- 
nant’s critique of religious experience. For 
Tennant’s critique is not, as Trueblood says, 
that religious experiences “are so private, 
so exclusive ... that they cannot be ac- 
corded evidential value at all” (155), but 
that they cannot be accorded independent 
evidential value. Until we can show that in 
religious experience there is a datum which, 
however private (as sensory experience also 
is), upon analysis (a) exerts refractory con- 
trol upon us, and (b) yields to intersubjec- 
tive discourse a common epistemic object, 
we shall not have touched Tennant’s belief 
that religious experience cannot be the basis 
of an autonomous theology. 


Peter A. BERTOCCI 
Boston University 


xistentialism and Theology. By GEroRGE 
W. Davis. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1957. viii + 88 pages. $2.75. 


The title of this little book by the Profes- 
or of Christian Theology at Crozer Theo- 
ogical Seminary needs the qualification of 
he sub-title: “An investigation of the con- 
tibution of Rudolf Bultmann to theological 
hought.” Even then it takes in too much 
etritory, for the expositor has limited his 
survey to Bultmann’s translated works—not 
ven all these are considered—his article in 
erygma and Myth and his Essays: Philo- 
ophical and Theological, with an occasional 
ide glance at his Theology of the New Tes- 
ament. We wish Dr. Davis had taken the 
ime and space to discuss some of Bult- 
ann’s untranslated writings, as well as his 


Jesus and the Word, his Primitive Christ- 
anity, his Gnosis, and such articles as those 
in “The Canadian Journal of Theology” and 
the Festschrift for Dr. C. H. Dodd. 

Dr. Rudolf Bultmann is a radical New 
Testament critic in the fine succession of 
Ferdinand Christian Baur, an existentialist 
philosopher profoundly influenced by Kier- 
kegaard and Martin Heidegger, and a de- 
vout and evangelical Lutheran. Too often he 
has been presented to the English-speaking 
public only in the first or second of these 
roles, as a form-critic who has reduced the 
“historical” element in the Gospels to mi- 
nuscule proportions, or as a form-critic 
turned existentialist philosopher in a des- 
perate effort to save something for faith 
from the wreckage of biblical research. Pro- 
fessor Davis will help the beginner in biblical 
theology to see the evangelical Christian in 
Bultmann attempting to make the Word of 
God again in our time the Light and Life of 
men. Historical, literary, and tradition criti- 
cism and demythologizing are intended to 
pave the way for the existential interpreta- 
tion and proclamation of the kerygma. 

Professor Davis is clearly in sympathy 
with Bultmann’s general position, but he has 
tried to interpret rather than to criticize or 
defend him. It is perhaps unfair to wish that 
he had attempted more. What of Bultmann’s 
pan-Gnosticism? Is it correct to say that 
older liberalism used criticism to eliminate 
mythology, while Bultmann uses criticism to 
interpret it? Does Bultmann really answer 
those who criticize his wholly mythological 
interpretation of the resurrection?’ And 
what of the charge that seems to me to be 
most serious, viz., that Bultmann uses his 
methodology to make Paul and John and 
Jesus existentialists, much as predecessors 
used allegory or proof texts or dialectical 
method to find in Scripture what they set 
out to discover? In Bultmann’s hands, as in 
the hands of Augustine, Calvin, and Karl 
Barth, biblical theology is in danger of be- 
coming a disguise for dogmatic theology. 
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In discussing such a very helpful book it 
may be carping criticism to object to the 
iteration of “our professor,” “our Marburg 
professor,” “our German scholar,” and “our 
Marburg scholar;” to the use of the word 
“facticity” (for which I can find no support 
in any reference dictionary) ; and to such a 
sentence as “redemption depends upon see- 
ing cross and resurrection as of the same 
piece of cloth.” 

S. MacLean GILMOUR 

Andover Newton Theological School 


The Tragic Vision and the Christian Faith. 
Edited by A. Scott, Jr. New 
York: Association Press, 1957. xxii + 
346 pages. $4.50. 


Tragedy, involving as it does the problem 
of evil, is a very difficult subject on which 
to write: all the more credit therefore to the 
twelve Christian scholars who have so ably 
contributed to this illuminating symposium. 
If the very goodness of the essays makes us 
hungry for better, that too is complimentary. 
We still await the great organ voice of poet 
or prophet that will incline our feet into the 
path of, shall we say, sanity? Drunk, but 
still able to strut, we are the tragedy we can- 
not write. 

Edmond LeB. Cherbonnier, in the intro- 
ductory essay, tells us that the Christian 
reply to the desperate defiance of “Such is 
life! What a relief to have understood it’ is 
“Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us.” 
True, but this still tables many questions. 

Randall Stewart, in his admirable treat- 
ment of Hawthorne and Melville, poses the 
old question from Moby Dick as to what the 
whale may be: he says “It may be, I sup- 
pose, some kind of obstacle to Man’s fulfill- 
ment.” But could not the beast be Ahab 
himself? Ahab expends on the creature, this 
substitutional Devil, what he should have 
visited on himself; as did St. Paul before his 
conversion. We have become, this is to say, 


the antagonist and the protagonist both, and 
the result is a circular form of tragedy that 
maddens us. As Nathan A. Scott, Jr. (who 
also edits the book) sagely remarks in writ- 
ing on Dostoevski, “the apostate radical will 
be prepared, ultimately, to commit either 
murder or suicide.” 

There is a notable fairness, gentleman- 
liness even, about all the essays, even when 
the reader feels (as with Hyatt H. Wag. 
goner’s weighing of William Faulkner) that fim 
the critic is holding back. Similarly, some 
readers may consider Albert C. Outler’ 
handling of Freud too wool-gloved. Has 
not the time arrived to speak of Freud him- 
self as a tragic example of the wandering 
Jew of the godless intellect, worshipping the 
golden calf of science in the wilderness’ 
There is of course no question that Outler's 
exposé ipso facto recommends the more ex- 
cellent way ; and this is true of the luciferou 
method of each of the essayists. ‘Look here, 
on this picture, and on this.” 

Questionable, for this reviewer, were tht 
treatments of Shakespeare and Milton, re- 
spectively, by Roy W. Battenhouse an/ 
T. S. K. Scott-Craig. The attempt to equate 
Othello with Judas, and Lear with the Prod 
igal Son (with Cordelia as the receiving 
Father!) is too ingenious. Lear was Lear, 
Othello Othello; great as such; stumbling 
giants. We feel smaller in their presence 
Here is the cue; not their theological oi: 
fenses. Moreover Shakespeare and Milto: 
were great poets; and poetry at its best com 
municates the essence of the tragic visio 
as it does of divine comedy. “But yet, tl 
pity of it, Iago! O Iago, the pity of it, Iago! 
“Nothing is here for tears.” 

It is in poetry that we are being let dows 
and it may be significant that none of th 
twelve subjects here offered for our delects 
tion is a contemporary poet. Perhaps he w: 
not to be found. Consider the tragic defe’ 
tion, not to say flippancy, of Robert Frost 
two masques. 

Each of these essays deserves a sepafal 
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review. Emile Cailliet’s “The Anguish of 
Pascal” reads like an alembicated history of 
the Reformation. Says this sensitive scholar : 
“Never was a Roman Catholic nearer evan- 
gelical Protestantism, nor farther away. In 
this supreme antinomy is summed up for us 
the secret of Pascal, and of his anguish.” 

The discerning reader will not fail to 
catch an ominous racial overtone in this 
® (from Richard Kroner’s “Goethe’s Faust”) : 
“Even in antiquity the human spirit was 
capable of being far more deeply smitten by 
a sense of its moral inadequacy than it 
seems possible for Germany’s greatest poet 
to have been.” 

There is, unfairly, no room to speak of 
Paul L. Holmer’s ““Sqgren Kierkegaard,” of 
John E. Smith’s “Nietzsche” (how “dumb 
to us” he already seems to be), or J. Hillis 
Miller’s “Franz Kafka” (“his work became 
the falsehood which testifies to the truth” —a 
sentence which epitomizes and unifies this 
accusing symposium). 

This Oliver Twist reviewer wanted a 


For just as we have a substitute 
Devil, so also we have substitute absolutes, 
Ourself for one, and our Science for another. 
o say that “there are now no absolutes” is 
tself an absolute. Even humor seeems to be 
ailing us, and this is doubtless contributory 
0 our loss, or at least to our obscuring, of 
he tragic vision. 
A. E. JOHNSON 


Syracuse University 


pody and Soul. By D. R. G. Owen. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 
239 pages. $3.75. 


This book is a valuable contribution to 
hristian theological definition. Body, soul 


Dr. Owen, Professor of Reli- 
ious Knowledge at Trinity College, To- 
onto, defines these terms by showing in the 
arly sections of the book how the extremes 


of “religious” anthropology and “scientific” 
anthropology are both wrong. In the third 
section of the book he sets forth “The Bibli- 
cal View of Man” which he avers avoids the 
errors of the other two positions. 

According to Owen, the “religious” view 
of man’s nature is a “body-soul dualism” 
which leads to an “antiphysical asceticism 
and its absolutistic ethics.” The result of 
this point of view is a completely erroneous 
view of freedom which Owen calls “liber- 
tarianism.” And, more importantly, this re- 
ligious viewpoint holds for the immortality 
of a soul which can exist in separation from 
the body. This denies the doctrine of bodily 
resurrection as Owen understands it. The 
“scientific” anthropology makes equally se- 
rious mistakes with a “one-level material- 
ism” that leads to “free self-expression and 
its complete relativism” in ethics. (All quo- 
tations in this paragraph are from p. 217.) 

Owen’s constructive statement of a bibli- 
cal anthropology is welcome, for it brings 
into short compass many ideas that are scat- 
tered throughout the literature of biblical 
theology. Biblical anthropology asserts that 
man is a unitary being in opposition to the 
dualism of the “religious” view of man; it 
asserts that man is “not just part of nature” 
(p. 218), but transcends nature as self-con- 
scious subject in opposition to the one-level 
materialism of the “scientific” anthropology. 
The view of man which is characteristic of 
“the spirit of the Bible as a whole” (p. 197) 
holds for a freedom under law which is nei- 
ther absolute freedom of choice nor absolute 
determinism. Likewise the whole man, not 
just the soul, is “transformed into the image 
of God” (p. 219), and this transformation 
does overcome the death which “scientific” 
anthropology holds to be final. 

Christians will cheer this book because it 
will be easy to read and its conclusions are 
agreeable. However, it has a basic weak- 
ness. Owen’s statement of scientific natural- 
ism is of a very naive materialistic natural- 
ism which one seldom encounters in academic 
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circles these days. His rendering of Ruth 
Benedict’s Patterns of Culture as basically 
an argument for complete relativism is a case 
in point. If one wishes, one can see only this 
in Miss Benedict’s book. If, on the other 
hand, one wishes to see that Miss Benedict 
is establishing how important culture pat- 
terns are to individual decision, then her 
general point is not substantially different 
from Owen’s own, that culture factors limit 
man’s freedom. While there are some who 
might hold the materialistic position which 
interprets mind as matter in motion, the 
scientific naturalists of our time are suff- 
ciently sophisticated to overcome the argu- 
ments of Owen. Owen says of naturalistic 
explanation as opposed to teleological expla- 
nation, “Actually it is impossible to prove 
that either type of explanation has any in- 
nate superiority over the other or any exclu- 
sive claim to truth and ultimate validity” 
(p. 127). If this is the case, then this book 
does not prove the errors of either the “reli- 
gious” or the “scientific” anthropology. It 
does correctly set down the biblical anthro- 
pology in opposition to the other two and 
shows how it disagrees and agrees with 
them. It is an excellent job well worth read- 
ing for this alone. 
Rosert V. SMITH 
Colgate University 


THE BIBLE 


The Text of the Old Testament. By Ernst 
WoUrtTHWEIN. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1957. xi + 173 pages. 
$3.20. 


Professor Wiirthwein writes from a dis- 
tinguished career in studying and teaching 
Hebrew at Marburg, Heidelberg, and Ti- 
bingen, occupying the chair of Old Testa- 
ment Studies at Marburg since 1954. Ren- 
dered into English by Professor Ackroyd 
of the University of Cambridge, this book is 
the translation of Wiirthwein’s revision of 
his Der Text des alten Testaments (1952), 


incorporating references to the literature of 
more recent date than was possible in the 
original edition. 

This publication is intended as a supple- 
ment to the Kittel-Kahle Biblia Hebraica, 
Perturbed by the inability of students to 
make adequate use of the wealth of material 
offered in the elaborate critical apparatus 
contained in the footnotes to that edition of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, the author has set 
to the task of making that apparatus intelli- 
gible, intimate, and even simple for students. 
This is accomplished by familiarizing the 
reader with the history, characteristics, and 
problems of the various witnesses to the text. 

The first chapter treats the Masoretic 
Text, which emerges from this study with 
heightened prestige. Chapters II and III are 
devoted to translations from the original 
Hebrew, such as Septuagint, Targum, Syr- 
iac, Old Latin, Vulgate, Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Armenian, and Arabic, showing the char- 
acteristics of each and their comparative 
values for correcting the Masoretic Text. 
A final chapter offers an excellent treatment 
on textual criticism, giving the principles 
that should guide a student into sound meth- 
odology. 

The last half of the work consists of forty 
plates, each giving a selected facsimile page 
from some text pertinent to biblical study, 
with special attention to less accessible 
manuscripts which are not included in most 
treatments. Opposite each facsimile a whole 
page is devoted to its history, characteristics, 
and significance. Early writings honored 
with a place are the Moabite Stone, Siloam 
Inscription, Lachish Letters, Elephantine 
Papyri, and Nash Papyrus. The newness 
of the material is shown by the fact that 
eleven of the forty plates deal with Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Many of the other twenty-eight art 
of biblical manuscripts of which even the or- 
dinary student has never heard. The plates 
are made functional by references to them 
throughout the first four chapters, usually 
from one to three per page, placed conspict- 
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ously in the margin where notice of them is 
inescapable. 

It certainly is a euphemism to say that the 
simplest pre-alphabetical writing had as few 
as “several hundred signs” (p. 3). Al- 
though on the whole the translation is excel- 
lent, there are liabilities such as undue capi- 
talization of nouns under German influence 
such as Versions and Cosmos (p. 34) and 
the defining of Geniza as ‘“‘a kind of lumber 
room” (p. 10). Occasionally the wrong 
English equivalent is used (“‘in” instead of 
“by,” p. 16). In places the proof reading has 
been poor, “he” instead of “the” (p. 16), 
aburdance (p. 17), and “Generis” (p. 23). 
There is a 3% page bibliography at the end, 
but absence of an index greatly diminishes 
the book’s possible usefulness. 

The author calls attention to the fact that 
textual criticism is being neglected in our 
day, even though it continues to remain basic 
to all interpretation and daily becomes more 
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important as more early manuscripts appear. 
Every student who begins study of the He- 
brew Bible should have this relatively brief 
study at hand. Even those who do not know 
Hebrew will find it largely intelligible and 
valuable by increasing their knowledge of 
textual problems and the comparative value 
of the primary translations from the He- 
brew. 
E. WOLFE 
Western Reserve University 


The Books of the Old Testament. By Ros- 
ERT H. PretrFer. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. xi + 335 pages. $5.00. 


This is an abridged and simplified version 
of the author’s widely acclaimed Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament (New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1941; 1948). For a thor- 
ough appraisal of the latter the reader is 
referred to the excellent reviews by James 


Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum 
Volume 1: Prolegomena 
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AA 


DER FUKS. This is the first attempt to collect all papyri and 
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Muilenburg (JBR, X [Feb., 1942], 39-41) 
and W. F. Albright (JBL, LXI [June, 
1942], 111-126). 

Professor Pfeiffer’s purpose in preparing 
this abridgment is to adapt his encyclopedic 
Introduction to the needs of the layman, or 
“general reader.” No revision is under- 
taken. In a paragraph prepared, with his 
characteristic good humor, “to assist possible 
reviewers,’ the author says, “This book 

. adds nothing, changes no conclusions, 
and omits much, namely discussions of vari- 
ous Opinions, citation of scholarly works 

. . and of Biblical passages, lists of edi- 
torial notes and other interpolations in the 
Biblical books, a chapter on the Hebrew 
text and ancient versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, and, last but not least, such words as 
‘apparently, presumably, probably, possibly’ 
which would indicate that the conclusions of 
this author (the best ones available!) are 
less reliable than the multiplication table” 
(p. x). 

Although this abridgment admittedly makes 
no new contribution to the scholarly reader, 
it does provide the lay reader (and perhaps 
the undergraduate) with a succinct (ap- 
proximately one-third the original length) 
and readable summary of what continues to 
be one of the most important works on the 
OT available in any language. 

It goes without saying that much has been 
lost. Footnotes, bibliography, most of the 
indices, and the valuable chapter on texts 
and versions have been sacrificed in the in- 
terests of simplicity and brevity. One notes 
also an occasional over-simplification which 
could be misleading. For example, instead 
of the original statement that the Pentateuch 
was canonized “about 400 B.C.” (JOT, p. 
130), the present version says “in 400 B.C.” 
(p. 25). 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the most 
unfortunate change to be noted is the rear- 
rangement of some of the material. Instead 
of retaining the Hebrew classifications “For- 
mer Prophets,” “Latter Prophets,” and “Ha- 


giographa,” we now find the less meaningful 
“Historical Books,” “Poetical Books,” and 
“Prophetic Books.” If the lay reader is pre- 
pared to appreciate such insights as the § 
Document surely he should not be encour- 
aged to approach Daniel as prophecy or 
Ruth and Esther as history. 

The publisher has done his work well. 
The book is attractive and well made. The 
reviewer noted only three misprints: Bilhah 
(p. 34), Shechem (p. 52), and Gerizim 
(p. 124). 

EMMETT WILLARD HAMRICK 

Wake Forest College 


The Book of Wisdom. Edited and trans- 
lated by JosepH Reter. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. x + 233 pages. 
$5.00. 


The Book of Wisdom is an English trans- 
lation of the Wisdom of Solomon with intro- 
ductory notes and extensive commentary on 
the text prepared by Joseph Reider for the 
Dropsie College series of Jewish Apocryphal 
Literature. In the introduction (pp. 1-46) 
the author discusses the title of the book, its 
contents, the texts and versions, the purpose 
of the document, the date of composition, 
authorship, language, theology and _philoso- 
phy, wisdom literature and rabbinic sources. 
The text with variant readings and the Eng- 
lish translation have been arranged on op- 
posite pages with a commentary on the text. 

The chief value of the introductory notes 
is the author’s thorough review of hypothe- 
ses and conclusions suggested by previous 
scholars in their research on the Wisdom 0 
Solomon. These opinions are set dows 
clearly and evaluated carefully. The detailed 
bibliography, which follows the introductory 
notes, is also very helpful. 

The major portion of the book is the 
publication of the Greek text and Dr. 
Reider’s translation of the document and 
comments upon it. Dr. Reider has correctly 
recognized the need for a new translation « 
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the document, for both the Authorized Eng- 
lish Version and the English Revised Ver- 
sion, while “fairly good and accurate,” are 
“at times quite too diffuse, at times quite inad- 
equate to express the meaning of the Greek” 
(pp. 8-9). Dr. Reider’s purpose, which 
in general has been realized in his transla- 
tion, is to provide an accurate and readable 
English version. In comparison with previ- 
ous discussions of the text his notes are by 
far the fullest and most helpful. As com- 
pared with R. H. Charles’ comments, Dr. 
Reider’s are more easily comprehensible, less 
abbreviated and useful not only for the 
scholar but also for the layman. 

A comparison of Dr. Reider’s translation 
with the earlier versions, mentioned by him, 
and with the Greek text, however, indicate 
that, on the one hand, he frequently echoes 
the phraseology of these earlier English ver- 
sions, and, on the other hand, he is led by 
his literal translation of the Greek into awk- 
ward English constructions. An illustration 
of the first criticism is Dr. Reider’s transla- 


tion of the opening verse, “Love righteous- 
ness, you (ye, R.V.) that be judges of the 
earth.” A better English translation would 
be the substitution of “who” for “that” (cf. 
2:1, 24; 3:9; 4:16; 5:1; 6:2, 10, 12, 13, 
15, 16; %:17, etc.) and another form of the 
verb in the dependent clause than the sub- 


unctive. Examples of a literal rendition of 
the Greek into rather awkward English can 
be found in the following passages: 3:13 
repetition of “she”); 4:19 (“dash them 
speechless downwards”) ; 6:19 (“immortal- 
ity makes to be near to God”); 7:1 (“like 
to all” cf. 18:14a) and others (4:13, 14-15; 
6:6, 8, 11, 22; 7:1b, 4, 9a, c, 11a, 14, 15, 
16, 29b, 30; 8:2a; 11:10-14; 12:2, 8c, 10a, 
*a; 13:10; 14:2a). The translation of the 
‘ocative varies (e.g. 6:1 and 6:9) as well 
es the translation of the second person 
plural, “you” and “ye.” While the transla- 
ion is generally rendered literally, the force 
bf the Greek at times is not brought out 
(e.g.; Dunameis by the archaic use of the 


English word “virtues” in 7:20, the absence 
of the “defiling” significance of luthrédei in 
11:6 and the inadequacy of the word 
“abrupt” for apotomos, as the translator in 
his notes recognizes). Other questions re- 
garding translation are: why not say in 1:1c 
“seek him” rather than “seek you him,” why 
not “to him” rather than “unto him” in 6 :9 
and why translate de as “yes” in 7:24 and 
13:11? The translation of the last third of 
the book reads more smoothly than the ear- 
lier section. 
Lucetta Mowry 
Wellesley College 


Concordance of the Synoptic Gospels. By 
XAVIER LEON-Durovr, S.J. Translated by 
Rosert J. O’ConneE LL, S.J. New York: 
Desclée and Co., 1957. $2.00. 


Repelled at first by what seemed to be a 
confusing series of colored diagrams, the re- 
viewer quickly found that he was dealing 
with further evidence of the excellent work 
which is done by French-language synoptic 
scholars, like Cerfaux, Vaganay, Levie and 
Willaert. 

Materially, this is a small publication, con- 
sisting of only twenty-one pages and three 
seven-colored charts, one for each gospel. 
This is not a concordance in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but rather a division of 
the synoptic text into units of varying length, 
with the resemblances and differences clearly 
pointed out in colors. Parallels in John are 
suggested independently of the color scheme. 

Each passage is presented at the same 
time, in its proper condition, i.e., its relation 
with the rest of the individual gospel, and in 
its synoptic condition, 1.e., its relation with 
the other two gospels. 

Once the reader understands the author’s 
system, he appreciates his aim, which is to 
give a panoramic view of each gospel and to 
show the similarities and dissimilarities in 
their global meaning. 

Father Léon-Dufour feels that he has 
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worked objectively, and independently of 
any particular solution of the synoptic prob- 
lem, although on p. 6 he implies that some 
subjective element is necessary (which in- 
deed it is!). That his approach has caused 
considerable discussion on the continent is 
indicated by the long explanatory article he 
has in Nouvelle Revue Théologique 79, 3 
(March, 1957) 296-302. 

Professors whose students can devote 
some time to the synoptic problem might 
have them develop the author’s ideas ex- 
pressed on pp. 17-21: “Aspects of the Syn- 
optic Fact” and “Final Suggestions on Use 
of This Concordance.” 

The quotation on p. 18 from L. de Grand- 
maison could have been given further iden- 
tification. The English translation is well 
done. 

MatTTHEW P. STAPLETON 

St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 


A Commentary on Mark Thirteen. By G. R. 


BEASLEY-Murray. London: Macmillan 
and Company, 1957. vii + 124 pages. 
$4.50. 


This defence of the authenticity of Mark 
Thirteen is a sequel to Dr. Beasley-Murray’s 
former book, Jesus and the Future ... , in 
which light it should be read. Believing that 
New Testament criticism has been unduly 
sceptical since 1864 when T. Colani formu- 
lated the theory that Mark 13 was built 
around the nucleus of a previously existing 
apocalypse, he contends that Mark 13 repre- 
sents substantially the teachings of Jesus 
from which “lessons of abiding worth” may 
be learned today. In an introductory chap- 
ter, the author marshals evidence to counter 
nine important objections, concluding that 
the so-called “synoptic apocalypse” is a piece 
of critical fiction which never existed in fact. 

The introduction forms the background 
for a detailed verse-by-verse commentary on 
the Greek text, written with careful attention 
to textual and linguistic considerations. In- 


formation presented here will be useful to 
students of the gospels whether the author’s 
conclusions are accepted or not. 

From time to time, it is the duty of some- 
one to challenge the scholarly shibboleths 
which we assume to be axiomatic. It is per- 
fectly legitimate to question the existence of 
a synoptic apocalypse, and it is the task of a 
reviewer to ask whether the objections are 
substantiated or the alternative thesis proved. 

In pursuing his goal, our author employs 
two lines of approach. With one hand, he 
marshals as much literary and historical ev- 
idence as he can and honestly and com- 
petently evaluates it. With the other hand, 
he holds up a principle of exegesis in the 
light of faith, according to which even that 
evidence which might indicate that a con- 
siderable portion of Mark 13 consists of 
vaticinia ex eventu must be understood in 
the light of the affirmation that Jesus is not 
an average man, but is endowed with special 
insights. Hence, what he holds in one hand 
tends to vitiate what he holds in the other. 
As a result, the thesis fails of rational and 
logical proof except for those readers who 
desire to be convinced before beginning the 
study. 

The problem is to demonstrate that Mark 
13 is substantially a genuine utterance of 
Jesus. However, Mark 13 and other similar 
passages become the justification for saying 
that “Jesus was no ordinary apocalyptist,” 
whose words are to be judged by ordinary 
standards. This conclusion in turn becomes 
evidence that Mark 13 is “susceptible of 4 
more natural and worthy explanation” (p. 
66). When the canons of rational criticism 
point in a negative direction, the reader is 
asked to accept on faith the author’s positive 
conclusions. Typical is the statement on Pp. 
99, regarding verse 30, “This statement 0 
our Lord’s needs little explanation for its 
understanding. It simply requires grace t0 
be received.” Prior literary considerations, 
such as the integrity of the Gospel and the 
role of the Christian community in shapini 
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all the various units of Mark in the light of 
their contemporary needs, are minimized. 
There remains a fundamental irreconcilabil- 
ity between the way of the Cross and the 
program of Mark 13 which no amount of 
‘exegesis will gainsay. 

To this reviewer, this book is another in- 
dication of a direction to be noted in some 
Pcurrent theological thinking, which repre- 
sents a new kind of scholasticism, not to say 
near-gnosticism, which likes to settle first 
the major issues of faith and then admit the 
methods and results of rational criticism 
only when the fundamental presupposition 
is not disturbed. The erudition of this book 
Imust not overwhelm the reader, and the 
slender thread on which its argument hangs 
cannot be appreciated unless every reference, 
including the untranslated Greek and He- 
brew, is checked. 

Harry M. Buck, JR. 
Wellesley College 


Jesus in His Homeland. By SHERMAN E. 
Jounson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1957. ix + 182 pages (illustrated). 
$3.75. 


It would be possible to dismiss this little 
book with the easy characterization: An- 
other book about Jesus, what he was and 
vas not; the task which every New Tes- 
ament professor feels impelled to attempt at 
some stage in his career. Such a description 
ould be severely accurate but not very re- 
ealing. Actually this has proved to be one 
bf the most rewarding books which I have 
ead in a long time, and it is one which I 
xpect constantly to reread and ponder, de- 
spite the several pages of notes which I made 
luring the first reading. 

It is particularly important at this time 
Mf cavalier dismissal of the historical Jesus 
n favor of the all-important and all-else- 
facing kerygma and consequent preoccupa- 
ion with Pauline and Johannine faith as the 
ole essence of New Testament religion. 
Johnson’s insistence—modestly and 


very simply expressed though it is—is that 
Jesus was a very “concrete, individual, and 
convincing character against the background 
of first-century Palestinian Judaism,” at one 
and the same time, the announcer of the 
Kingdom of God, a teacher in whom the un- 
resolved issues of Judaism found an answer, 
and one completely dominated by his devo- 
tion to God’s will which he saw wondrously 
clearly and to which he was entirely devoted. 
As the title of the book suggests, the story 
is told against the Palestinian background, 
and effectively. The blurb on the jacket con- 
cludes: “The publication of the Dead Sea 
literature and other recent archaeological dis- 
coveries have made all the more necessary 
the writing of this book for that data have 
constantly enriched our knowledge of first- 
century Judaism. Without this new ma- 
terial it is doubtful whether the author would 
ever have attempted his task.” Perhaps so, 
although I still feel it very easy to overstress 
the actual degree of said “enrichment” ; nor 
do I see in his refreshingly sober use of the 
material any very serious or significant alter- 
ations made necessary. In fact, although he 
might not have written without this new 
urge, f he had written, it would have been 
essentially the same, save for a few pages 
(and photographs) describing the new en- 
fant terrible of biblical study. It would be 
equally true to say that his visits to Palestine 
have enabled him to give an added vividness 
and verisimilitude to scenes and material 
with which his solid critical study and ma- 
ture judgment have long been concerned. 
The volume is divided into eleven chap- 
ters, containing, as he tells us in his preface, 
material earlier presented in several series of 
lectures. In a notice of this brief compass 
it is impossible to attempt to outline and 
discuss the content, deadly to reproduce the 
titles of the several chapters. Instead I 
would suggest that here is a book which 
every teacher concerned with the problem 
of trying to aid students gain a sober and 
solid knowledge of the one so largely re- 
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sponsible for the religion styled Christian 
will want to read and ponder. As for me, 
it has already been ordered for my reserve 
shelf and added to the list of prescribed read- 


ing. Morton S. ENSLIN 
St. Lawrence University 


The Revelation of Jesus Christ. By DonALp 
W. Ricuarpson. Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1957 (Fourth Edition). 195 pages. 
Paper, $1.50. 


This is a revised edition of five lectures 
given on Revelation by Dr. Richardson, who 
is Professor of Christian Missions and Com- 
parative Religion at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, Richmond. The lectures were intended 
as an aid to the popular understanding of 
one of the most difficult books in the entire 
Bible. Those who have little familiarity with 
Revelation, or who are completely perplexed 
by its contents, will be aided in discovering 
the main motifs of the book by Dr. Richard- 
son’s clear and attractive study. 

While recognizing that there are some 
specific references to Rome, Dr. Richardson 
follows, in general, the symbolic pattern of 
interpretation, i.e., the theory that the sym- 
bols of Revelation describe the struggle be- 
tween God and Satan in general terms and 
without reference to specific historical events 
or persons. He also stresses the recapitula- 
tion theory and suggests that each of the 
seven visions in Rev. 4-22 covers the entire 
period of the Church from a different per- 
spective. He also finds that the book “dwells 
upon the thought of the gradual triumph of 
Christianity in individual lives, in human 
institutions and society” (p. 162). 

With respect to academic matters three 
observations are in order. First, the purpose 
of the study is such that these questions are 
largely ignored except for passing allusions 
or an occasional polemic. Second, where 
such matters are considered the author ex- 
presses a conservative attitude, e.g., in the 
matter of authorship (pp. 16, 92), and in 


the avoidance of any suggestion that the 
writer of Revelation expected the end of his- 
tory in his own day. Third, this reviewer 
wonders whether in some other areas Dr. 
Richardson has sufficiently considered the 
facts and the problems. Does the evidence 
justify the definiteness with which he deals 
with the “symbolism of numbers” (pp. 24- 
33)? Is not the eulogy of the Church (pp. 
52-54) rather one-sided? Is there anything 
in Revelation to suggest that its author looked 
forward through centuries of time (p. 86)? 
Is the dating of Tacitus (p. 89) a slip of 
the pen that has escaped the revision? Since 
he recognizes certain explicit references to 
Rome (pp. 141ff.) is it possible to deny 
that the writer had reference to other 
specific historical realities, present or ex- 
pected, in his general scheme? In view of 
the numerous discussions of a temporary 
Messianic Kingdom in Jewish literature is it 
possible to escape the millenarian interpreta- 
tion of Rev. 20 (pp. 156ff.) ? 

While recognizing that Dr. Richardson 
intended to write a popular book the ques- 
tions just asked indicate that this reviewer 
believes he has made the answers too simple 
for the questions inherent in Revelation. 
Perhaps he meant to give an over-simplified 
presentation in order that the readers might 
gain confidence to turn from his book to the 
biblical text itself. They will have been 
prepared to recognize and sympathize with 
the spiritual emphases of the book, but they 
will scarcely be ready to grapple with its 
basic exegetical problems. 


Harvey K. McArtHur 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


Inherit the Promise: Six Keys to New Tes- 
tament Thought. By PIERSON PARKER. 
Greenwich, Conn.: The Seabury Press, 
1957. x + 242 pages. $4.25. 

Pierson Parker has written a valuable a‘- 
dition to the group of works which interpret 
the New Testament to laymen. He writes 
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with simplicity, imagination, and vigor. 
While primarily concerned to present the 
New Testament message in terms which dis- 
close the commitment it demands, he also 
includes a large amount of helpful historical 
information, 

The point of departure is a crisp statement 
of the dilemma resulting from the gap be- 
tween scientific study of the New Testament 
and traditional Christian faith. A number of 
short-cut solutions are rejected, and the 
fruitful approach is found in a New Testa- 
ment theology which asks (1) What did 
these writers see? and (2) How can this be 
translated into the language and thought of 
today ? 

The approach to the New Testament is 
focussed around six keys: The Covenant, 
he New Age, the Law, Truth by Contraries, 
Physical and Spiritual, the Man. Thus 


Parker finds no one key to the New Testa- 
ent, but rather a cluster of ways of under- 
standing the center of the New Testament, 
hich is God acting in Christ. The treat- 


ent gives special attention to the Gospels, 
but Paul and the other New Testament writ- 
ngs are represented as well. 

It is not accidental that the key of the 
‘Covenant” is treated first. Thus the New 
Testament is interpreted through the Old. 
mphasis on community and group respon- 
ibility gives the setting for the New Cove- 
lant and the new people of God, called by 

rist who embodies and fulfills the mean- 


ing and purpose of a whole people. These 
emphases should be particularly stimulating 
to the average lay Protestant reader, whose 
background of individualistic pietism has not 
stressed such themes. 

The section of the New Age urges that es- 
chatology is only one way of approaching 
the meaning of Christ. The New Age is 
both present and future; the enduring signif- 
icance of eschatology is to be found in the 
convictions that God is sovereign, that we 
are accountable, and that the world is mov- 
ing toward a goal. The discussion of Law 
comprehends both Jesus’ proclamation of an 
intensified Law and Paul’s salvation by faith. 
“Truth by Contraries” sets forth the par- 
adox of the Kingdom of God and Son of 
Man—a paradox springing from the fact 
that ordinary life is topsy-turvy in terms of 
God’s standards. Of particular interest is 
the section on “Physical and Spiritual,” with 
its strong assertion that things are sacred— 
a basis for sacramental religion, for a social 
gospel, and for an eschatology which is not 
merely spiritual. Finally the section on “The 
Man” returns to the meaning of Christ from 
the perspective of the Resurrection. “Chris- . 
tianity is not a philosophy, . . . a church, or 
a Sacrament, or a hope. It has all these . . . 
but they all derive from the other fact, the 
overwhelming reality. Basically, essentially, 
Christianity is a man who lived. It is an 
event. It is a story” (pp. 232-33). 

On the whole the author’s historical judg- 
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The Study of Christ’s Life 
In Proper Chronology 


By JAMES B. BOONE 


Highly commended by the Clergy and 


Educators for students studying the HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. . <n 
“The finest and most accurate teaching aid available today.” Follows the Sevlptunad and traditional ac- 
counts in proper sequence as narrated by the Four Evangelists. Classroom size (2’ x 6’) $5.50. Smaller size 


(12” x 36”) $2.00. At bookstores or 
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ments are conservative, though he recognizes 
the uncertainty of historical evidence. It is 
a strength of the book that it does not at- 
tempt to find one single “idea” which com- 
prises the heart of the New Testament, but 
rather views the New Testament faith from 
a variety of perspectives furnished by the 
various “Keys.” Perhaps the most deep- 
seated question raised by the book is the 
question of the relation between faith and 
history. The “risk” of New Testament faith 
is intrinsic to the act of faith; this Parker 
clearly affirms. Does historical study increase 
the probability of faith? Or can it only make 
clearer what the risk is? It is not clear from 
the book which of these alternatives the au- 
thor would follow. This lack of clarity is a 
reflection of the continuing difficulty of find- 
ing the true relationship between historical 
and theological study of the Bible. But the 
questions it raises will not detract from Jn- 
herit the Promise fulfilling a useful function 
in introducing the New Testament to mod- 
ern readers. 
WILLIAM A. BEARDSLEE 
Emory University 


Which Books Belong in the Bible? By 
FLoyp V. Fitson. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1957. 174 pages. $3.00. 


This is a timely topic, suggested to the au- 
thor by the scheduled appearance of the 
R.S.V. Apocrypha this fall, and discussed in 
his Stone Lectures in 1956. The objective 
is to consider the theological basis of can- 
onicity rather than the historical process of 
formation. It would be difficult to name a 
more formidable task, for this question of 
spiritual authority is age-old and as yet un- 
resolved. It is particularly acute when man 
seeks to recognize the divine imprimatur 
upon written records, and perhaps the best 
theological formula is the preacher’s “Hear 
the Word of God as it is contained in. . . .” 
When one essays in particular to identify 
the modern, Western, Protestant canon (no 


more and no less) with the Word of God, 
the theological difficulty is greatly magnified. 

We should be grateful that so eminent and 
able a scholar has undertaken this study. 
Dr. Filson has raised and considered all the 
relevant points, it seems, in a thoughtful and 


provocative discussion. The reviewer finds I (; 
himself in agreement with most of the state- I ,, 
ments in the volume, yet must confess that say 
they do not add up (for him) to a satis- ,,,. 
factory doctrine of the canon. If the argu- sig 
ment seems to be circular, perhaps this is I, 
because of the nature of the problem. The 
Church has determined the canon which, } 
however, has authority over the Church. 
The Scriptures are a divine revelation, but 
are selected according to their relevance to Ew 
his message. It seems difficult to find a be- c 
ginning or an end, such as man’s linear logic 1 
might desire. T 
A central difficulty lies in one’s concept of BRR Stu 


“canon.” Sometimes in this book the canon 
is a collection of writings, and at other times 
it is equated with the faith of the Apostolic 
Church, with true religion, with beliefs and 
practices, with doctrine as concept, or even 
with God. Another term which seems to 
shift in meaning is “Church.” It is the 
Church which properly determines our 
canon, and yet (p. 41) “the canon has not 
been unanimously fixed in the whole Church 
at any time . . . it is not so fixed today.” 
The test of canonicity (p. 24) is con- 
sistency with “what God did in Christ” ; but 
Jesus and the apostles accepted the Jewish 
Old Testament as Scripture, and “the first 
Christians did not ask ... whether this 
was the Scripture they should accept... 
without raising any question they kept it” 
When the question is asked (p. 49), “Why 
do we as Christians accept this Jewish 
canon ?”, one has reason to suspect that the 
case is similar. This observation points up, 
however, the need for the study in hand 
Since the objective was not to show how 
particular books came together, we may fet! 
that the greatest benefit to the reader lies it 
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the stimulus to discover for himself the au- 
thentic Word within the Bible. Dr. Filson 
speaks of this (p. 16) as a “continuing spirit- 
ual authority” recognized (p. 17) by “a spe- 
cial receptivity” in our contemporary Church. 
It is of less importance to be able to sort out 
| Christian writings into two categories than 
to achieve the discernment of the divine mes- 
sage in any one of them. While Dr. Filson 
has included the former effort he has more 
significantly invited our best contemplation 
to the latter exercise. 

KENNETH W. CLARK 
Duke University 


Early Bible Illustrations. By JAMES StTRA- 
cHAN. Cambridge: University Press, 
195%. viii + 170 pages. $3.75. 


The sub-title of this volume is “A Short 
Study Based on Some Fifteenth and Early 
Sixteenth Century Printed Texts.” It is con- 
erned with Bibie illustrations, pictures and 
vood cuts, as they appeared so often in the 


earlier years of printed Bibles. The project 
seems to have begun with a question to the 
author about some strange pictures in an 
carly edition of the Great Bible, a particular 
opy which once belonged to George Fox, 
he founder of the Society of Friends. 

The author is quite modest about his limi- 


ations. He claims to be neither biblical 
scholar nor historian, and no connoisseur of 
tt, but a retired Inspector of Schools in 
ngland, whose scholarly competence lay in 
e fields of Mathematics and Geography. 
[his is a strange combination of circum- 
tances leading to such a book, but hardly 
ore so than for this reviewer, who is cer- 
Rinly no connoisseur of art, to be passing 
dgment on biblical illustrations which were 
0 doubt meant to be works of art in their 
ay, whatever their curiosity or merit now. 
ooking at pictures in these days of highly 
lustrated magazines is a common pastime, 
nd about the only intellectual exercise many 
er get. In looking at these pictures, how- 


ever, there is more than passing interest for 
those who will examine them carefully. 

In 86 pages of printed text, Strachan 
sketches the history of biblical illustrations 
from the earliest prints, dated about 1415, 
down to the King James version of 1611. 
He is mainly concerned with printed Bibles 
in English but does include most of the con- 
tinental versions in their own tongues. The 
rest of the volume is devoted to the pictures, 
126 of them, and well reproduced in clear 
and accurate detail. Some are in full page, 
about 4%4 by 7% inches, but others are quite 
small, about 34 inch in height and two inches 
in width. 

The subject matter of these pictures is as 
varied as the imaginations of the artists and 
theologians of the times. Some are relatively 
easy of identification and interpretation, but 
many of them are puzzling and difficult for 
the layman of our day to understand, and 
they must have been even worse in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. The author 
has done well in his research to be able to 
identify and explain so much in detail in 
most cases. 

The particular English Bible which en- 
gaged his attention was the sixth edition of 
the Great Bible, dated November 1541, con- 
taining 76 illustrations, all but one being 
Old Testament subjects. A ten-page ap- 
pendix with liberal notes on these pictures is 
given along with a complete list of the wood 
cuts. Some of the pictures are familiar to the 
student of the English versions, notably Hol- 
bein’s famous title-page to the Coverdale 
Bible of 1535, and the title-page of the Great 
Bible of 1541 as printed by Grafton and 
Whitchurch of London, often attributed to 
Holbein also but the genuineness of which 
is still open to question. 

A full list of the 126 illustrations, with 
titles, is provided, along with a valuable 
bibliography of 40 items, and the catalogue 
references of the various Bibles noted in the 
text. The volume as a whole should be a 
valuable addition to our resources for study 
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of the Bible as printed and illustrated in the 
period covered. 
CuarLes F. NESBITT 
W offord College 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Early Medieval Theology, Vol. IX, Library 
of Christian Classics. Ed. Grorce E. Mc- 
CRACKEN and ALLEN CABANISsS. Phil- 
adelphia: Westminster Press, 1957. 430 
pages. $5.00. 


The seven centuries from 400 to 1100 
were not characterized by creative theologi- 
cal speculation. The great effort was to 
preserve and transmit the Christian heritage 
as it had been formulated by the Fathers. 
As a result, the theological scene was rela- 
tively stable, with changes occurring so 
slowly as to be almost imperceptible. It has, 
therefore, not been an impossible assignment 
for the editors of this volume to make a 
representative selection of writings to illus- 
trate Christian thought during this extended 
period. 

The focus of attention was upon instruc- 
tion, and for this purpose the Scriptures had 
to be properly interpreted. Selections from 
the commentaries of Gregory the Great, Al- 
cuin of York, Claudius of Turin, and Rupert 
of Deutz are used to illustrate this facet of 
early medieval theological scholarship. One 
of the interesting features of the period was 
the development of the fourfold interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, by which almost every text 
can convey four levels of meaning—histor- 
ical, allegorical, moral, and spiritual. Guibert 
of Nogent (mistakenly cited as Gregory the 
Great on page 17) uses the word “Jerusa- 
lem” to illustrate this method of exegesis— 
historically, it is a specific city ; allegorically, 
it is the church; “morally, it is the faithful 
soul of anyone who sighs for a vision of 
eternal peace”; and spiritually, it is “the 
life of the heavenly citizens who see the God 
of gods when his face is revealed in Zion.” 

Sermons, of course, were one of the pri- 


mary means of instruction, and the editors 
have provided a discriminating selection of 
medieval homilies, as well as a manual for 
preachers by Guibert of Nogent, How to 
Make a Sermon. Two manuals of pastoral 
care are provided, and also the Venerable 
Bede’s account of the missionary Dishop 
Aidan. 

Significant doctrinal controversies did take 
place in the ninth century, and selections in 
this volume deal with the issues raised con- 
cerning predestination, the use of images in 
churches, and the nature of the presence in 
the Eucharist. By far the most important 
of these documents and the one of greatest 
contemporary interest is Christ’s Body and 
Blood by Ratramnus of Corbie, which ex- 
erted a profound influence upon the thought 
of the Protestant Reformers. 


WintTuHrop S. Hupson 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


The Great Awakening in New England. By 
Epwin Scotr Gaustap. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. 173 pages. 
$3.00. 


Periodic revivals have, of course, charac- 
terized the development of Christianity from 
the start. Again and again a spirit, whether 
holy or not, has broken through the crust 
of routine religiosity in the church, bringing 
new vitality, if not always enlightenment, to 
nominal Christians, as well as to those who 
stand quite outside the Christian community 
as such. The Great Awakening in eighteenth 
century America was simply one more 0c: 
currence in a long series, of which the recent 
“crusade” in Madison Square Garden was 
the latest, though surely not the last. Revival: 
ism, after all, is simply dramatically cor- 
centrated evangelism, in which are sought 
spiritual fruits which otherwise must be 
brought to maturation by patient processes 
of nurture. Whether or not such accelerated 
harvests have substance is a question peret- 
nially disputed. 
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Professor Gaustad has brought into ad- 
mirably concise focus the salient matters 
pertaining to the first significant wave of re- 
vivalism on this continent. Actually, he lim- 
its his study to the New England phase of a 
movement that earlier ruffled the religious 
calm of the Middle Colonies, and documents 
his observations with nearly 500 footnotes, 
in addition to a copious bibliography of ser- 
mons, newspaper accounts, tracts, and books. 
Apart from the author’s conclusions, the 
volume offers an indispensable guide into the 
relevant literature and thus will be a treas- 
ured tool for other researchers. 

In eight crisply written chapters Gaustad 
traces the genesis, course, and effects of those 
“sales of heavenly wind” which agitated the 
New England area in the 1740’s. He shows 
how the covenantal conceptions of the Puri- 
tans began early to break down, as the elect 
became outnumbered by a mixed multitude 
of men who lacked the spiritual zeal of their 
fathers. The expedient of the Half Way 
Covenant was not able to halt the general de- 


cline in piety, and increased prosperity 
brought a period of “extraordinary dullness 


in religion.” Many of the clergy attempted 
to stem the tide of indifference, and there 
were, indeed, “ripples of revival” at various 
times before the emergence of Whitefield 
and Edwards. My single dissatisfaction with 
the book concerns the author’s failure, prob- 
ably because of the brevity of his treatment, 
to communicate the real excitement of the 
Awakening. 

Various generalizations are proposed and 
documented : the Awakening is not to be ex- 
plained by economic or purely sociological 
auses; it was not simply a revolt of the 
lower classes against the upper crust—it was 
limited neither to the frontier nor the elite; 
it was not anti-intellectual, despite the ex- 
tavagances of a Davenport or the theologi- 
al naivete of a Whitefield ; the opposition to 
t (as the opposition to Graham today) was 
ot motivated by clerical insecurity but by 


a genuine doubt “whether the revival was a 
work of God.” The debate between Ed- 
wards and Chauncey is outlined as illustrat- 
ing the recurring clash between faith and 
reason—or, better, the argument over faith 
not without reason as against reason not 
without faith. It was, in some ways, an un- 
even debate, since Edwards was not only the 
intellectual superior of his antagonist but 
was indubitably closer to the Christian tradi- 
tion. However, neither emerged totally vic- 
torious, and the argument is resumed by 
each succeeding generation. 

Gaustad concludes with an estimate of 
the effects of the Awakening. Institution- 
ally, it resulted in the triumph of the “sect 
ideal” and the fragmentation of American 
churches. This would probably have hap- 
pened—indeed, over the Colonies as a whole, 
had already happened—Awakening or not. 
A similar judgment may be expressed in 
regard to the democratization of church gov- 
ernment. On the theological side, the 
Awakening served to accelerate divisiveness 
and to leave the American scene wholly con- 
fused. On the one hand, it inspired a vigor- 
ous reformulation of Calvinism in the so- 
called “New England theology,” while it 
also gave stimulation both to the Enlighten- 
ment and to the forces of pietism. One is 
tempted to conclude that the Awakening 
proved to be a catalyst rather than an origin 
of subsequent developments in the American 
religious pattern. 

This is a splendid study of a crucial pe- 
riod. Its value will be augmented if the 
reader will pass on to Perry Miller’s writ- 
ings, particularly to several of the essays in 
his recent Errand into the Wilderness (Bel- 
knap Press, 1957). The subtle speculations 
of Miller complement in depth the more di- 
rectly historical discussions of Gaustad. Be- 
tween the two we may better appreciate the 
full implications of the Awakening for 
American culture. 

LELAND JAMISON 

Princeton University 
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The New Ordeal of Christianity. By PauL 
Hutcuinson. New York: Association 
Press, 1957. 128 pages. $2.50. 


With swift strokes on a broad canvas the 
late editor of the Christian Century paints 
the answers to the question, “What is the 
relation of the Christian church to this crisis 
in human affairs” (ix) ? At points he works 
with delicacy and detail. The work has co- 
herence, stirs emotions both superficial and 
profound, and communicates revealing in- 
sights. 

Having described the Roman Catholic de- 
fensive he turns to its offensive maneuvers. 
Here he points out the Roman rejection of 
both communism and capitalism in favor of 
“a sort of medieval guild socialism” (35). 
He cites, but unfortunately does not repro- 
duce, the only English translation of Pius 
XII’s encyclical Humani Generis which con- 
tinues the Roman offensive against Modern- 
ism. It appeared in the New York Times of 
August 22, 1950. Concluding this chapter 
he observes, “it is the weakness of Ortho- 
doxy and Protestantism, rather than any in- 
creased strength of Catholicism, which some- 
times makes the papal church appear to be 
the most vigorous organized element among 
the contemporary churches” (55). 

He gives a fresh and detailed survey 
of eastern Orthodoxy, both its historical 
patterning and contemporary development. 
Those who still regard the United States as 
an “innocent nation” will find their eyebrows 
lifting a bit over his description of the eleva- 
tion of Archbishop Athenagoras. Quite cor- 
rectly Hutchinson predicted that the Ortho- 
dox delegates to the Oberlin Conference 
would lay down their own terms for par- 
ticipation and potential reunion. This they 
did by a special letter to all delegates. 

His analysis of American Protestantism in 
the contemporary crisis is particularly keen 
and insightful. He notes, “Theology is al- 
ways a reflection of contemporary history, 
little as the theologians usually know it or 
will admit it” (85). He suggests that, “Re- 


ligion today is being challenged to prove, 
not so much that it is intellectually respec- 
table as that it is morally relevant” (86), 
Methodists will not enjoy his contention that 
“there are no important Methodist theolo- 
gians at present” (121). Oddly, he then 
cites Paul Ramsey, Paul Minear, John Knox, 
Daniel D. Williams, and Georgia Harkness. 
One might add J. Robert Nelson, and L., 
Harold DeWolf. These are not unimpres- 
sive. 

Readers of The Christian Century who have 
sensed the absence of a unique quality of 
genius in the past two years in that fine 
journal will upon reading this volume see 
clearly the wide-ranging, perspicacious, and 
virile writing of the late editor so sorely 
missed. Paul Hutchinson’s final volume de- 
serves a wide reading. 


JoHN FREDERICK OLSON 
Syracuse University 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Day Is Dawning: The Story of Bishop 
Otto Dibelius. By Frep D. WENTzEL. 
The Christian Education Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1956. xv + 222 pages. $3.50. 


This book presents the first attempt in the 
English language to describe something of 
the life and thought of Otto Dibelius, the 
Evangelical Bishop of Berlin. 

Since the rise of Hitler in 1933 Dibelius 
has been a world symbol of Christian resist: 
ance to dictatorships. His fearlessness, his 
uncanny sense for lifting up the issues in- 
volved, his dignified and gripping preaching, 
his organizational ability, his impression 0 
unlimited spiritual resources, his “impet- 
turbable serenity,” his linguistic ability, and 
his mastery in negotiations, brought him 
ecumenical recognition at Evanston whet 
he was elected one of the presidents of tht 
World Council of Churches. 

This book does not pretend to be a com 
prehensive biography. It does not include 
the birthday of its hero, for example. It 
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seems to seek out the events in the famed 
bishop’s life where the author himself was 
personally involved. 

The innocent purchaser who looks for the 
author’s name is sentenced to bewilderment. 
The editor’s preface states, “It was in a sub- 
terranean isolation cell where he was under 
persistent and ruthless questioning because 
of his religious activities, that he began to 
think about writing the Bishop’s story.” He 
evidently is someone close to the bishop for 
the book is almost irritatingly sure of how 
Dibelius reacted to all situations. Yet I have 
known for some years that the bishop did 

ot intend to publish memoirs during his 
lifetime. It was a puzzle to me how some- 
one so obviously close to him could have se- 
ured a green light for so extensive a bio- 
praphical excursion. 

The puzzle was resolved when the bishop 

old me in his Berlin residence that he was 
embarrassed when the book appeared in 
print. “I knew that a colleague of mine was 
vriting a book,” he stated, “but that it was 
pbout me I had no inkling. I surely would 
ave forbidden (untersagt) it.” He added 
hat he might publish his reminiscences in 
hree years, when, “if I am still alive I will 
be eighty and will retire from office.” 
Who is the author? I shall not name him, 
but his identity is obvious since only one 
lan is close to Dibelius whose English is so 
rilliant, and Dibelius told me the author 
rote it in English. Furthermore, he was 
nder arrest for some weeks and “was re- 
tased from his cell only through the inter- 
ention of an influential Western church 
atesman,” as the cover states. This was 
ttainly the Bishop of Chichester. The 
ook, to quote the embarrassed Dibelius, “‘is 
he constant song of praise.” And this is the 
ent of the churchman in question. 

As a student, Otto Dibelius came to the 
tention of Harnack, who twice sought to 
in him for a post at the University of Ber- 

. The young theologian, however, sensed 
he rise of revolutionary forces and felt, the 
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book rightly declares, that an academic ca- 
reer would not be his greatest contribution 
in the decisive years ahead. Ten years be- 
fore the first world war broke out the bishop 
is quoted (and all quotes are accurate, the 
bishop affirms) as saying, “The century just 
opened will see a world-wide clash of the 
Christian and non-Christian forces. Whether 
Christ or his adversaries will gain the upper 
hand for a long time to come, will be decided 
in the middle of Europe.” 

At a time when exchange visits were 
largely confined to diplomats, young Dibelius 
accepted in 1906 a scholarship for a year of 
study in Scotland, “to the amazement of the 
more conservative among his professors.” 
Here he experienced the impact of Calvinism 
and Methodism. In 1910 he attended the 
Edinburgh conference on foreign missions 
where he met Mott, Oldham, and Temple. 

Interesting chapters unfold the bishop’s 
lifelong study of Marxism, his native under- 
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The Nature of the Unity We Seek 


Edited by Paul S. Minear. A collection 
of reports, proceedings, and addresses at 
the Oberlin Conference. Discussions by 
church leaders from thirty-nine denomi- 
nations on various churches, their con- 
victions, and obstacles to world-wide 
unity. An important book for informed 
laymen and ministers. 


Publication, January 24, 1958, ($4.00) 
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study guide for use with The Nature of 
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Publication, February, 1958, ($1.00) 
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standing of Eastern affairs, his defense of 
the faith under National Socialism and later 
under the Soviets, and his ripening social 
and theological convictions. His visits to 
successive ecumenical gatherings are de- 
scribed in such detail that some readers 
would prefer that some of the space had been 
given to a fuller account of the events under 
Hitler and the Communists. 


Ewart E. TURNER 
Syracuse, New York 


Language and Religion. By BEN F. K1MPEL. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
153 pages. $3.75. 


The dominant concerns of this work, 
briefly stated, are: religious faith ; the reality 
to which this faith is related or of which this 
faith is expressive; the use of language to 
affirm this faith and the reality; the further 
use of language to interpret the former af- 
firmations. 

To put these matters into different terms: 
the first would be religious experience and 
knowledge, the second is God or some sub- 
ordinate reality affirmed, the third would be 
the stuff of a philosophy of religion, and the 
fourth the stuff of a philosophy of language. 

But what happens? It is here that the au- 
thor makes his most definite and important 
interpretations and distinctions. A major 
distinction is between the work and aim of 
a philosophy of religion and that of a phi- 
losophy of language. He has been inspired 
and influenced by the extensive work of re- 
cent decades in the philosophy of language, 
and in the various studies which may for the 
moment be classified as semantics or seman- 
tical studies. Thus, what often happens is 
that a person presumably engaged in the 
work of philosophy of language will really 
be doing the work of a philosophy of reli- 
gion. 

And how does this take place? Some phi- 
losophers of language (not all) will pre- 


sume to be talking about the language used 
in religious affirmation. But instead of con- 
fining themselves to syntactics, semantics, 
and the like which are appropriate to semi- 
otic, they will further presume to make 
obiter dicta concerning the realities affirmed 
in religious affirmations. In other words, 
they will often dismiss the validity of these 
realities, and tend to affirm that religious af- 
firmations are only or simply the emotive use 
of language, and that there are no realities. 

Quite obviously the author has in mind 
some of the éarlier varieties of Logical Posi- 
tivism, as well as the anti-metaphysical, anti- 
theistic, and kindred critics who blandly 
assume to start with (apparently) that there 
are no referends for religious affirmations. 

But our author repeatedly reminds his 
readers this is the work of a properly consti- 
tuted and disciplined philosophy of religion, 
namely to examine the validity of religious 
language. 

Yet, a semantical study of religious lan- 
guage is entirely allowable and necessary. 
And much of the present work is given to 
that task. For example, much space is 
given to the analysis and interpretation of 
ambiguity in discourse in general and reli- 
gious discourse in particular. But he is care- 
ful not to presume that any semantical anal- 
ysis allows one to pass with finality on the 
validity or invalidity of the reality with 
which religious faith is concerned. 

The author is not too successful in getting 
his point across, due mainly to a generally 
infelicitous style, the chief characteristic of 
which seems to be a curious periphrasis 
However, the importance of theme and ar- 
gument is great and the author is to be con 
mended for making the attempt in a time 
when it is altogether too easy to lump reli 
gious experience, affirmation, and expres 
sions of faith into a scratch pack of “sub- 
jectivism.” 

W. Gorpon Ross 

Berea College 
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PAPERBACKS 


From the Stone Age to Christianity, Monotheism 
and the Historical Process. By Witt1AM Fox- 
WELL ALBRIGHT. Second Edition with i New In- 
troduction. Garden City: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1957. vii + 432 pages. $1.45. 


W. F. Albright’s great work, From the Stone 
Age to Christianity, was first published in 1940 and 
appeared in a second edition in 1946. It is that 
second edition which is reprinted here in the series 
of Doubleday Anchor Books. Among the presently 
available “tools for Bible study,” Albright’s second 
edition has been called “a phenomenal piece of re- 
search by the world’s greatest Old Testament 
scholar,” and it is most welcome to have this book 
so accessible in the new paperback form. While 
there are only minor changes to the text itself, a 
twenty-three page introduction has been added in 
which the author indicates the kind of revision he 
would like to make in the successive chapters if he 
were to rewrite the whole. Extensive as are the 
details suggested here, Professor Albright’s basic 
outlook and conclusions remain very much the same. 
lf anything, the position is even more “conservative” 
than before, and the word may properly be used in- 
asmuch as the author explicitly says of himself, 
for example, that he has “grown more conservative” 
in his attitude to Mosaic tradition which he con- 
siders as even more reliable than when he first 
wrote. He still defends the substantial historicity of 
he patriarchal tradition and emphasizes more 
strongly than before the pre-Mosaic origin of the 
ovenant between God and his people and the domi- 

ant importance of the covenant in the entire re- 
igious life of Israel. He finds that the prophets 
vere predictors of the course of history and that 
ery few biblical prophecies failed to be confirmed. 

€ connects the beginnings of Christianity more 
osely with the Essenes than with the larger sects, 
ind insists on the early date of the Gospels includ- 
ng John. To have such conclusions buttressed by 
buch a prodigious and profound grasp of archeologi- 
al history as Professor Albright always manifests 

indeed impressive. 

Jack FINEGAN 

Pacific School of Religion 


Ancient Roman Religion. Edited by Freperick C. 
Grant. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1957. 
xxxv + 252 pages. $1.75 (paper), $3.50 (cloth). 


This is Volume 8 of the very useful Library of 
Religion, a series conceived and developed by the 
Committee on the History of Religions of the 
American Council of Learned Societies to provide 
students with the essential texts in the religious 
literatures of the world. The present volume is ad- 
mirably adapted to this purpose. While it is pri- 
marily a source book with representative selections, 
both brief and extended, treating the subject under 
seven heads: The Old Agricultural Religion, For- 
eign Influences, Philosophy and Religion, Religion 
under the Imperial Republic, The Augustan Res- 
toration, Religion under the Empire, and (briefly) 
The Christian Victory and the Pagan Reaction, its 
value is greatly enhanced by a brief (25-page) but 
admirable Introduction, which really introduces, 
indicating the general characteristics of Roman 
religion in its several stages. Dr. Grant’s vast 
learning and intimate first-hand familiarity with the 
sources have enabled him to cull a truly representa- 
tive grist of material which can hardly fail being 
both revealing and fascinatingly new to the average 
American student today, whose classical back- 
ground is, to put it mildly, generally scarcely pro- 
found. Each of the many passages quoted is 
preceded by a very brief paragraph of introduction, 
generally carrying useful bibliographical material, 
indicating previous discussions of the section and 
texts and editions for reading the passage in situ. 
Grant’s translations are his own and are admirably 
done. Frequently he includes in square brackets 
explanatory phrases as well as occasional indica- 
tions of what the particular Latin or Greek term 
was, especially where its traditional rendering is 
misleading. As employed here, this will be appre- 
ciated by the reader, for it is always designed for 
his assistance, not his bewilderment. Throughout 
the volume one is aware of the long experience of 
the editor—a skilled teacher he—in anticipating 
what may well seem clear to him but be most per- 
plexing to the less expert. Among the many 
sources employed most frequently are Livy, Varro, 
Pliny, Cato, Aulus Gellius, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, 
Seneca, and many inscriptions and other monu- 
menta. 
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Not only is it a volume to be studied but one that 
may be read for sheer enjoyment. Among the en- 
during gems quoted in almost full form are Cicero’s 
fascinating De Natura Deorum and Vergil’s unfor- 
gettable sixth book of the Aeneid, passages which 
even today’s students might be pleased to tolerate as 
prescribed reading. Together with Grant’s earlier 
volume in the same series, Hellenistic Religions, 
which appeared in 1953, and to which he makes 
constant reference, this book is admirably adapted 
to lead the reader to wish to read even more ex- 
tensively in a literature far too widely and easily 
dismissed today, and to provide him with the very 
convenient means of carrying such a praiseworthy 
wish into practice. 
Morton S. ENSLIN 

St. Lawrence University 


Primitive Christianity in its Contemporary Setting. 
By BULTMANY, transl. by R. H. Futier. 
New York: Meridian Books (paper-back in Liv- 
ing Age Books) 1956. 240 pages. $1.25. (Origi- 
nal title: Das Urchristentum im Rahmen der 
antiken Religionen, in the Erasmus-Bibliothek of 
the Artemis-Verlag, Ziirich, 1949.) 


This is not one of Bultmann’s major works but 
a piece of popularization—popularization, however, 
not as understood in this country but as understood 
and expected by a well educated and thoughtful 
upper segment of the European public. The author 
eschews for this book any claim to offer new results 
of historical research; its contribution consists in 
interpretation of his and others’ already published 
research. Consequently even he who knows all of 
Bultmann’s major works can profit from it because 
he here summarizes with mature competence many 
of the insights of his long life of scholarship. 

The unifying theme of the book is an existential- 
istic one: man’s self-understanding, i.e., how does 
man within a specific intellectual-spiritual milieu 
conceive himself and his relation to God, the world, 
his fellow man, and to time and fate; and how, out 
of this understanding, does he exist? The specific 
milieus which Bultmann successively interrogates 
with these and similar questions are: 1) old He- 
braic religion, 2) Judaism (including Jesus’ own 
preaching), 3) classical Hellas, 4) Hellenism, and 
5) early Christianity (primarily in its Pauline and 
Johannine forms). Within 1) man, whose ultimate 
essence is will, lives a corporate historical life di- 
rected by the will of the Creator-God who is also 
the Covenant-God. Within 2) man, now denational- 
ized, lives historically out of the power of the 
historically given Torah and in the hope that the 
God of history will either vindicate His People in 
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history or accomplish the same end by smashing his- 


tory. Within 3) man, whose inner essence is a mind ( 
seeking to mold itself into a perfect “work of art,” ¥ 
lives a political life within the divine polts, whose 1 
sanctions the Olympian deities are; his universe is by 
a harmonious whole which encompasses his gods, th 
Within 4) man, having (as in 2!) lost his political 
existence, loses his sense of freedom—loses it to 
fate (Stoicism, though the Stoic Wise Man knew 
a way out), or to the stars, or to demons, or 
to the darkness of earthly existence (Gnosticism). T 
Within 5) Bultmann seeks what is distinctive in 
Christian man’s self-understanding and finds it in 
a new relation to time (see the core-discussion } 
of the book, pp. 180-208) : man is freed, by forgive- tio 
ness, from his past and is released, by being freed it j 
from himself, to welcome the true Future (the will dist 
of God). All familiar ideas to old readers of Bult- the 
mann, but here placed in sweeping perspective ! gest 
The translator (of St. David’s College, Lampeter, the 
Wales) has performed a welcome service in making able 
this book available in English dress, though (as supy 
the reviewer knows all too well) such a dress some- Hal 
times simply refuses to fit Bultmann at all. In utili 
general the translation is either reasonably literal thor 


or justifiably paraphrastic, occasionally ingenious. 
A few slips in the German original are tacitly 
corrected: B.C., last line of p. 66, is certainly cor- 
rect against the German “nach Christus”; but 
“A.D. 110-15” for the dates of Akiba, p. 67, is prob- 
ably misprint in English for the original 110-135. 
An annoying habit of the translator is to ignore 
Bultmann’s cautious gradations of confidence when 
he makes a generalization or other assumption— 
innumerable times “wohl,” “gleichsam,” “ziemlich,” 
“kaum,” “sosusagen,” or “wird gewesen sein” is 
omitted. Some amusing mistranslations occur: 
“steer” p. 104, slanders the full masculinity of Ger- 
man “Stier”; “vessel” p. 142 for “Fessel” (= fet- 
ter) is only auditory association; “contemplates” 
for “Schaudern” (shudder) evidently misreads it 
as “Schauen”; “sewing on a button or taking one 
off”, p. 66—in Mishnaic times !—introduces a star- 
tling sartorial novelty, but Bultmann wrote “tying 
or untying a knot” (“kniipfen” was evidently mis- 
read as “kndpfen” and then “Knoten” subcor- 
sciously changed to “Knopf’). There are mort 
serious misunderstandings of the German on pp. 
47, 49, 162, 188, et al., but they are too involved to 
discuss here. On p. 207 the printer has made “bow- 
geoisie” masculine by omitting the “e” from “p¢ 
tite.” P. 218, n. 45, should mention the translation 
by Grant. “Predicted”, p. 230, n. 7, must be read 
“predicated.” 

One is often reminded by the spelling that th 
translation is British, but it is curious to find tht 
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god Kronos, Cronos, or Cronus spelled Chronos 
(p. 104) in any kind of English. One wonders 
whether “early on” which occurs on p. 114, 127, and 
177 for “far back (in time)” is a local Welshism 
by (illogical) analogy with “later on,” in which 
the “on” means “onward.” 
KENDRICK GROBEL 
Vanderbilt University 


The Rise of Puritanism. By HAL ter. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1957. xii + 464 
pages. $1.85. 


The Harper Torchbook series returns to circula- 
tion another significant religious study, and returns 
it in a format that takes much sting out of the 
discrepancy in book prices since 1938—the year of 
the hardback edition. As the author himself sug- 
gests in the original preface, certain materials (e.g., 
the work of A. S. P. Woodhouse) were not avail- 
able at the time of this writing. One might then 
suppose that an additional two decades would “date” 
Haller’s approach and sharply limit the volume’s 
utility. So rich are his materials, however, and so 
thorough his treatment that such a supposition is 
properly rejected. The quotable Puritans are 
given ample opportunity to speak for themselves, 
and when Haller speaks for them it is with warmth 
and understanding. Moreover, the same detailed 
and valuable scholarly apparatus (almost one hun- 
dred pages of it) is to be found in this edition— 
assuring the book’s new readers and reassuring its 


old 
Epwin S. GAusTAD 


University of Redlands 


hristian Faith and Natural Science. By Kar 
Herm. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
256 pages. $1.25. 


This is the paperback Torchbook edition of 
eim’s book, which was originally published with 
ppropriate applause by Harper & Brothers in 1953. 
he translator was N. Horton Smith. 
While the title mentions Christian faith and 
atural science, the content of the book is built 
round the skeleton of existentialist philosophy and 
tells us something less about Christianity and 
ience than we were led to expect. The book is, 
Owever, unquestionably important and exciting. 
Heim wants to show us how a conversation can 
cur between Christianity and the scientifically 
lucated world. He desires also to re-establish a 
bnnection between Protestant theology and philos- 
hy. An admirable beginning is made when he 
ggests that it is ridiculous for man—that speck 
cosmic dust—“to suppose that [he] is at the 


centre of the cosmos, and that [his] eternal future 
is the main preoccupation of the Creator” (pp. 13- 
14). Pushing aside this absurd anthropocentrism, 
Heim searches for another philosophy which will 
be commensurate with a contemporary conception 
of the physical universe. He determines that, as a 
point of departure, one must adopt a position “en- 
tirely beyond the range of scientific method” (p. 
32). A philosophical basis, not a scientific one, must 
be laid for the search. This is at least a curious way 
to begin a treatment of the relations between Chris- 
tianity and science. It explains why we learn more 
about religion and existentialism than we do about 
Christian faith and natural science. Heim’s unques- 
tionable knowledge of modern science therefore 
always lurks behind his discussion and is infre- 
quently drawn upon as positive evidence for the 
construction of his position. 

After the existentialist philosophy is constructed, 
with allusions here and there to science, Heim finds 
the truths of existentialism heralded in the Bible. 
There is something belated, artificial, and authori- 
tarian about all of this. One wonders whether, in a 
similar belated and strained way, he could discover 
as many indications of the existentialist truths in 
the Upanishads. 

This is a remarkable and stimulating book, but 
it tells us very little about Christian faith and nat- 
ural science. Heim’s knowledge, creative imagina- 
tion, and dexterity as a writer bring us a persuasive 
and rewarding account of a type of existentialism. 


WALTER E, STUERMANN 
University of Tulsa 


The Winds of Doctrine and Platonism and the 
Spiritual Life. By Grorck SANTAYANA. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 312 pages. 
$1.45 (a Torchbook). 


This volume consists of two books that originally 
had been published separately—The Winds of Doc- 
trine in 1913 and Platonism and the Spiritual Life 
in 1927. 

The Winds of Doctrine contains six essays on 
such topics as Modernism and Christianity, the 
philosophy of Bergson and Russell, Shelley as revo- 
lutionary poet, the Genteel Tradition and the In- 
tellectual Temper of the Age. In the essay on 
Russell Santayana points out the shortcomings of 
Russell’s earlier view—that the good is an intrinsic 
and primary quality and (with G. E. Moore) that 
it is indefinable—by suggesting his own view of the 
good as relative to the human condition and shaped 
by human need. In “The Genteel Tradition” he 
puts the scalpel to American philosophy as steeped 
in the provincialism of Puritanism; he discerns the 
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pervasive influence of Calvinism not only in Amer- 
ican Protestantism but also in the idealistic meta- 
physics of the nineteenth century. 

Platonism and the Spiritual Life is a beautiful, 
tranquil, and disillusioned poem in prose. Formerly 
Santayana had extolled intelligence as the art of 
giving form and discipline to natural impulse. Here 
all human pursuits are dismissed from the realm of 
spirituality as limited and transitory. Spirituality 
is here no longer regarded as a fulfillment and frui- 
tion of intelligence, indeed, as intelligence aware of 
its own ideals and living in the vision of them. 
Spirituality is now a survey of essences for the joy 
of contemplation; “It is of the essence of spirit to 
see and love things for their own sake . . .” It has 
learned to see the world with a final aloofness, 
“understanding too much to be ever imprisoned, 
loving too much ever to be in love.” 


IsRAEL Knox 
New York University 


Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion. By AUGUSTE 
SABATIER. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. xiv + 337 pages. $1.45 (a Torchbook). 


This is a book by a French theologian, founder 
and dean of the Protestant Seminary at Paris, 
whose life spanned the second half of the nineteenth 
century (1839-1901). The book merits reconsidera- 
tion in our own time. It is at once a reaffirmation 
of the value and authenticity of the religious ex- 
perience and is a corrective of the one-sidedness of 
contemporary neo-Orthodoxy and Existentialism 
with their suspicion of the uses and works of rea- 
son. Sabatier tried—in the spirit of Pascal and 
more explicitly in the tradition of Kant—to leave 
room for science without destroying belief, and to 
deepen the meaning of belief without renouncing 
science. From the perspective of the present— 
fifty-six years after the author’s death—it is not 
his specific resolution of these grave issues that 
matters. What matters is the light that he shed 
upon them and the comprehensiveness of his vision. 

The book falls into three parts: Religion, Chris- 
tianity, Dogma. Sabatier’s purpose is to preserve 
the hallowed and spiritual principle—the mythos 
as adumbrating a profound truth—of religion, pri- 
marily of Christianity, by giving it an existentialist 
character and a subjectivist warrant in the heart 
and soul of man. His insistence upon the religious 
experience as personal and non-authoritarian leads 
him to an illuminating analysis of such doctrines as 
“justification by faith” and the “priesthood of all 
the people,” but also to an extremely unfavorable 
examination of the sacraments of Catholicism. 
There is missing here the larger insight that one 


might expect of a generous-minded thinker with a 
historical orientation. Similarly, despite many fine 
utterances about “Hebraism,” Sabatier anticipates 
and outdoes Toynbee by writing ungraciously that 
“after giving birth to the Gospel, Judaism dries up 
and withers like a tree that has borne its fruit, and 
whose season is past.” The careful reader will 
surely be able to separate the chaff from the wheat. 
And there is an abundance of wheat in this book. 


. IsRAEL KNox 
New York University 


Spiritual Problems in Contemporary Literature. 
Edited by STANLEY RoMAINE Hopper. New York: 
Harper Torchbooks, 1957, reprinted from the 
1952 edition. xvi -+ 298 pages. $1.50. 


This is a much better than average symposium. 
The three divisions (with six chapters each) are: 
I. Religion and the Artist’s Situation, II. Religion 
and the Artist’s Means, III. Religion and the Art- 
ist’s Beliefs. The various chapters were presented 
originally as lectures at The Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies of The Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America. Some of the names of contribu- 
tors are Irwin Edman, David Daiches, Denis de 
Rougemont, Judah Goldin, Amos Wilder, Emile 
Cailliet, et al. It should be fairly obvious that the 
word “religion” will show up in this symposium as 
an ambiguous term. Some of the various “dimen- 
sions” which are explored in the lectures are soci- 
ology, philosophy, literature, mysticism, existential- 
ism, drama, Judaism, Catholicism (Roman), and 
Protestantism. A tiny suggestion of variety to be 
found (inevitably we might say) in portions of two 
sentences: “. . . the now rampant mode of literary 
philosophy called Existentialism” (p. 29), and 
“Existentialism is in line with the most considerable 
movements in art and literature in this century’ 
(p. 150). Of course there are many others. Any 
reader might find himself favoring a combination 
of chapters different from any other reader. The 
present writer names two for special merit, “Theod- 
icy, Poetry, and Tradition’’ (by David Daiches) 
and “Protestant Orientation in Contemporary 
Poetry” (by Amos Wilder). No reflection of 
others is intended. The work includes biographies 
of contributors and a very good index. 


Ross 
Berea College 


Sex and the Christian Life. By S—Ewarp HILTNE 
New York: Association Press, 1957. 128 pages 
$0.50. 

This is one of the series of Reflection Books ant 
is drawn in part from the author’s Sex Ethics aw 
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HISTORY 
OF 
RELIGIONS 


By E. O. James 


emi- ‘ 
ibu- This is the ideal book for those who are looking for a short, 
f* factual, easily-read introduction to the religions of man. 


A well-known British scholar has skillfully summarized, 
in this book, the minimum essentials every well-rounded per- 
son should know about the religious beliefs and practices that 
have developed throughout history. He begins with pre-his- 
tory, then presents the salient features of the religions of India 


soci: . 
stial- and the Far East, of Zoroastrianism and Judaism, of Greece 
ani and Rome, and of Christianity and Islam. 


FEATURES: 


+ Brief, easily-followed paragraphs 
+ Clearly outlined format for reading or self-study 


rable + Chronological order 
tury’ + 18 black and white illustrations 
At - Suggestions for further reading at the end of each chapter 
237 pages 
lation Index 


heod “Great learning lies behind its simple presentation and a 
ches) mature judgment has been exercised in the ,selection of the 
orary most relevant themes and in the handling of controversial is- 
mn of sues. The first chapter on ‘How Religion Began’ must surely 


contain one of the best summaries of religion in prehistory to 
be found today. ... What is most remarkable about this 
book is the extent of the ground covered without giving the 
sense of either sketchiness or compression.”—The Manchester 
Guardian. 


At your bookseller $2.75, * 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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the Kinsey Reports. Dr. Hiltner attempts to set 
forth the Christian view of sex in modern terms, 
basing his interpretation on the Bible, Christian 
historical development and modern studies. Follow- 
ing an analysis of six fundamental attitudes toward 
sex, the author devotes a chapter to “Sex in the 
Bible.” Here one finds a sane and discerning treat- 
ment of the teachings of Jesus and of Paul which 
have special relevance for an understanding of sex. 
The two biblical conceptions of sex as mystery and 
as sacrament are discussed. After a brief survey 
entitled “Sex in Christian History,” a modern 
Christian view is set forth. Any notion of sex as 
confined to some one aspect of man’s being is re- 
garded as a contradiction or foreshortening of the 
Christian view. The various levels of sexual pur- 
pose or function should be integrated into a har- 
monious whole, although the author realizes that all 
men sin and fall short of the goal. The final chapter 
consists of questions and answers regarding some 
of the practical implications of the Christian view 
of sex. All in all, this is a well-balanced and con- 


structive study. James C. PERKINS 
MEs C, N 


Houston-Tillotson College 


THE BIBLE 


The Unfolding Drama of the Bible. By BERNHARD 
W. Anperson. New York: Association Press, 
1957. 124 pages. $.50. 


This “Reflection Book” is a reprint of an earlier 
Haddam House booklet (1953) which has been 
widely used as a study guide for church groups and 
even for college courses. It is not a critical intro- 
duction to scripture in the sense, for example, that 
Dean Anderson’s superb Understanding the Old 
Testament is. It is rather a description of God’s 
plan of salvation for man as conceived by the vari- 
ous authors of the books of the Bible; it is a reli- 
gious interpretation of historical events. In the cur- 
rent debate over meaning in history (aroused in 
part by Toynbee), Dean Anderson’s position is 
clear: “. . . the meaning of history has its source 
in the God who assigns the beginning and the end, 
and who surveys and participates in the drama in 
its entirety” (p. 100). The author traces the move- 
ment of that drama. But he does more than that: he 
attempts to relate the faith of the reader to the bibli- 
cal faith, He asks the student to search for his 
place in this unfolding drama which is God’s plan. 

Dean Anderson’s style is readable and the lan- 
guage is simple. The questions at the end of the 
chapters provide further stimulation. 


James L. CurRIsTIAN 
Simpson College 


The Layman Reads His Bible. By M. Jack Succes. 
St. Louis, Missouri: The Bethany Press, 1957. 
96 pages. $1.50. 


This little book grows from the author’s “dis- 
covery” that lay people want to read the Bible. The 
book attempts to provide the reader with “some of 
the essential knowledge which he must have for a 
full appreciation of the Bible.” In doing so some 
basic areas are treated in the non-technical language 
of the layman: the land of the Bible, manners, cus- 
toms and ideologies, the problems posed by lan- 
guage, particularly that of translation, the history 
of the Bible, both Old and New Testaments, prob- 
lems of introduction, techniques of Bible reading, 
and biblical authority. 

One observation may be made relative to the 
chapter on techniques of Bible reading. Following 
the pattern set by Professor Goodspeed, Suggs 
affirms that the proper initiation to Bible reading is 
the gospels, specifically the Gospel of Mark. The 
reviewer would question this conclusion. It seems 
to be based on the false assumption that Mark is 
easy to understand or can be understood apart from 
a prior grasp of certain Old Testament ideas. This 
procedure may also lead the reader to the false (to 
us) assumption that the Old Testament, as a reflec- 
tion of Hebrew history, is to be understood as an 
essentially Christian book—a preparation for Chris- 
tianity—and not an expression of religion in its 
own right. 

It is remarkable that introductory statements to 
this wide area of concern should be so well done in 
the brief compass of 96 pages. The book provides the 
layman with a simplified and sympathetic, yet schol- 
arly, guide toward a deepened appreciation of the 


Bible. 

Eric L. Titus 
Southern California 
School of Theology 


A New Testament Wordbook. By Bak 
ctay. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
128 pages. $2.50. 


William Barclay, a minister of the Church of 
Scotland, has selected thirty-seven words from the 
New Testament for explanation in the light of 
classical, Septuagint and Hellenistic Greek; he 
makes good use of the papyri also. In the writer's 
own words, the book “is an attempt to take certaif 
great New Testament words and to find out what 
these words meant to the writers of the New Testa 
ment and to those who read and heard their message 
for the first time” (p. 10). 

The selection of words is excellent, going beyond 
(but including) familiar key words like diatheke, 
ekklesia, and euaggelion, and making evident the 
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richness of ideas contained in the broad spread of 
New Testament Greek. This makes the book of 
value to ministers who are often equipped to see in 
a word nothing more than the obvious sense of 
translation. This study is an antidote to the tend- 
ency to modernize in preaching and should lend 
freshness to the preaching of those who study it 
seriously. This kind of study could be extended far 
beyond the list of words included, with great profit 


to the preaching ministry. Eric L. Trrus 


Southern California 
School of Theology 


De svenska traktatsillskapen 1808-1856. By Tor- 
vALD Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells 
Boktryckeri Ab, 1957. xxxi + 308 pages. kr. 19. 


This work represents a doctoral thesis submitted 
to the University of Uppsala and is published as a 
volume of the Library of Practical Theology. But 
its real contribution lies in the field of Church 
History and Missionary Expansion. The work is 
documented with amazing thoroughness and an 
exhaustive bibliography occupies 28 pages. 

The author begins with the Evangelical Revival 
in England and does not fail to give due place to 
the work and influence of the Wesleys. Here also 
appears the significant contribution of Scotland and 
the reviewer was gratified to find that in 1808 a 
certain John Paterson played no small part in the 
evangelization of Sweden. It is to be noted also 
that the Edinburgh Tract Society (1793) preceded 
the Religious Tract Society of London (1799). 
The difficulties that beset such movements in face 
of a state church, such as the Lutheran in Sweden 
and the Anglican in England, are clearly set forth, 
as are also the tendencies toward separatism and 
the growth of mutual suspicion and strife. Here 
the Baptists were the most aggressive party and 
their aggression found expression in the division 
of 1855 which gave rise to the Stockholms Missions- 
lorening while faithfulness to the Lutheran creed 
found expression in the Evangeliska Fosterlands- 
stiftelsen (EFS). Varieties of theology emerged 
in orthodox Lutheran, broadly Pietistical, and Mo- 
travian tracts. These varieties are discussed in 
detail by the author and a list of the various tracts 
is appended. 

The author does not descend below 1856 and it is 
to be hoped that he will give us a sequel to this 
Present story. For one would like to trace the de- 
creasing influence of the Evangelical Revival in 
Sweden and to evaluate the Lutheran Church there 


4s of to-day, 
JoHN PATERSON 


Drew Theological Seminary 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


What Archeology Says About the Bible. By At- 
BERT N. Wi.iramMs. New York: Association 
Press, 1957. 125 pages. $.50 


All who are concerned with the communication 
of the scholar’s work to the layman will welcome 
the intent of the “Reflection Books” published twice 
yearly in batches of six. They are brief, readable, 
and are geared to the vocabulary and understanding 
of the interested layman. Some of them probably 
underestimate the average layman, but this is un- 
avoidable since they are written for youth as well 
as adults. In fact, when one looks at the list of “15 
possible uses for 50¢ REFLECTION Books” it is sur- 
prising that they adapt as well as they do. 

In this book Professor Williams has selected 
about a dozen well known archeological events 
(Woolley’s clay bank, ziggurats and Babel, “Ha- 
biru,’ Amarna Letters, Tischendorf and Sinaiticus, 
Dead Sea Scrolls, etc.) and describes them soundly 
and simply. The author believes that archeology 
“can be used neither to prove nor to disprove the 
Bible.” When relevant “archeology’s finest role” is 
“to illumine the narrative by providing us with a 
greater understanding of biblical events, and to 
help us know more intimately the lives and times 
of the men and women to whom God unveiled his 
plan for the world...” (p. 12). This little book 
would be a good introduction to the subject for 
many of our church members. 


JaMEs L. CHRISTIAN 
Simpson College 


Golgotha and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
By Anpré Parror. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 127 pages. $2.75. 


This is the sixth volume in the very useful series 
of “Studies in Biblical Archaeology” by the well- 
known archeologist who is Curator-in-Chief of the 
French National Museums, Professor at the Ecole 
du Louvre, and Director of the Mari Archaeologi- 
cal Expedition. The French original, of which this 
is a translation, appeared in 1955. 

Here Parrot deals with one of the most complex 
problems in Early Christian archeology. It is also 
a question over which personal feelings have often 
been aroused. There is no doubt that the ordinary 
Protestant visitor to the heterogeneous and dilapi- 
dated structure known as the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, where so many divergent portions of 
Christendom claim their respective sectors of the 
building and celebrate their distinctive rites in sep- 
aration from each other, finds the setting little 
conducive to devotion and prefers to make his way 
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instead to the relative quiet and natural beauty of 
the so-called Garden Tomb. Nevertheless the ar- 
cheological evidence points to the former site rather 
than the latter, and Parrot agrees with Vincent, 
Dalman, and Jeremias in finding that the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is the probable site of the tomb 
of the Lord, a conclusion which likewise seems 
correct to this reviewer. 

The questions involved and discussed include the 
location of the walls of Jerusalem in the time of 
Jesus, the place of the Praetorium, the gate through 
which the procession to Calvary went out, the na- 
ture of Jewish tombs of the time, and the solidity 
of the tradition from the time of the crucifixion to 
the time of Constantine, at whose command the first 
church was built. More about the Constantinian 
remains in the church would have been welcome. 
More than might be expected is provided in valuable 
comments about the Talpioth ossuaries, the Hercu- 
laneum cross, and the newly discovered cemetery 
at Dominus flevit. 


Pacific School of Religion 


Jack FINEGAN 


S. RALPH HARLOW 


Thoughts for Times Like These. By S. RALPH 
Hartow. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. x + 177 pages. $3.00. 


“Thoughts for Times Like These” with the sub- 
title “The Application of the Judeo-Christian Ethic 
to Some of Our Modern Problems in Social Rela- 
tions, Politics, and Religion” is a collection of short 
essays or sermons. These thoughts are based on 
forty years of teaching and leadership in education 
and religious groups both in this country and 
abroad. Dr. Harlow was Emeritus Professor of 
Religion and Biblical Literature of Smith College 
where he served for thirty years. 

This book is a product of extended college class- 
room discussions on Bible and Religion. As Dr. 
Harlow states it, “We dealt with problems in which 
they (the students) were vitally concerned, and 
which were related to their own future and the 
future of their children: marriage and the home; 
international relations; race, class, and religious 
prejudice; and the struggle for economic justice— 
these were some of the topics we discussed. In this 
book I have included some of these discussions, or 
fragments from them” (pp. ix, x). 

The book is designed for a wide audience. Col- 
lege students and youth generally will be helped to 
think through many of their problems. Teachers 
and student leaders will receive help in understand- 
ing the student concerns and needs. Ministers, 
rabbis, laymen, and parents should read this book 


not only to understand the problems of youth but 
also to share in their thinking about these problems. 

A survey of a few of the titles of the collection 
will indicate the breadth of the presentations. Some 
topics are: The Pains of New Ideas, The Great 
Heresy, Dead But Not Buried, The Worth of a 
Man, Two Choices Life Offers, The Importance 
of Words, The Importance of Marriage, Who Cru- 
cified Jesus? and If a Man Die, Shall He Live 
Again? Each topic is discussed effectively and com- 
prehensively. 

In reference to the collection, Dr. J. Paul Wil- 
liams writes: “One of America’s great teachers has 
given us his best after forty years in the classroom. 
His writing is eloquent in the area where most 
modern religion is halting: social morals. The book 
is inspiring, concrete, vivid, vital” (cover page). 


Wray W. STICKFoRD 
Baldwin-Wallace College 


PRAYER 


The Promise of Prayer. By Joun L. CASTEEL. 
New York: Association Press, 1957. 125 pages. 
$0.50. 


The purpose of this small volume is “to give some 
light to those who are ready to consider seriously 
the place of prayer in their own spiritual pilgrimage 
...” (p. 10). After affirming that prayer begins 
in our meeting with God and through the divine 
initiative, the author discusses prayer as adoration, 
confession, thanksgiving, and as asking and receiv- 
ing. The difficulties of petitionary prayer are given 
frank and constructive treatment. Several patterns 
of praying are described, and there are helpful, prac- 
tical steps outlined for achieving a disciplined and 
meaningful prayer life. Attention is given to the 
communal aspects of prayer, and the book concludes 
with a chapter containing valuable suggestions for 
the use of devotional books. 

The material for this study was condensed and 
drawn from the author’s larger work, Rediscovering 
Prayer. The compactness of the book and its mod- 
est price should have appeal for the layman. Much 
of the material is helpful and suggestive. 


James C. PERKINS 
Houston-Tillotson College 


When We Share. By Frances Marna. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1957. 63 pages. $.65. 


This little booklet, effectively arranged by 
Frances Maeda of the youth department of the 
World Council of Chiistian Education and_ the 
World Council of Churches, is designed as a com 
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panion to Wilmina Rowland’s When We Pray. It 
is both a tool and a demonstration of ecumenical 
sharing for the use of youth groups around the 
world. Twelve World Youth Projects from dif- 
ferent world areas are selected for illustration of 
what may happen “when we share.” Each of these 
is described in a page of text. Opposite it is a 
scripture reading and a prayer, usually one actually 
used by that national youth group. A third page 
carries a photograph of the group at work or 
worship, or of the Center described, faced by a 
blank page inviting something from the pen of the 
user with a brief pertinent word of scripture printed 
at the bottom. 

A page of meditation from Argentina, one of 
prayers from India, and a Litany of Thanksgiving 


irom Nigeria, together with a final page on the 


whole enterprise or World Youth Projects as a 
medium of ecumenical interchange and Christian 
growth complete the booklet. With this small 
amount of material Frances Maeda successfully 
imparts the feeling of the vitality of these projects 
and their fruitfulness for ecumenical fellowship. 


Lyman V. Capy 
The College of Wooster 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Suddenly the Sun. By ELEANOR Hutt. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1957. ix + 130 pages. $2.75. 


A sentence following the acknowledgments of the 
ources from which Eleanor Hull gathered the in- 
ormation for the writing of the story of Shizu 
iguchi Takahashi reveals the vistas of significance 
which open out from this intensely personal account 
fa remarkable woman. “The responsibility now 
as mine,” she writes, “to try to describe a woman’s 
wurney from Orient to Occident, from feudalism 
0 the Atomic Age, from Buddhism to Quaker 
hristianity.”” 

Her story starts with the departure of the ten- 
ear-old girl of a proud Samurai family to a new 
uaker Girls’ School in Tokyo. The date is 1886, 
hen Japan was reaching out for Western things. 
t closes in Berkeley, California, after the return 
om the nightmare episode of evacuation of all 
epanese from the Pacific coast and their final 
ermission to return in 1945. Shizu Higuchi had 
ecome a convinced Quaker and a person of deep 
hristian faith. She had made her mark already in 
hristian and liberal Japanese circles before she 
arried Chiyokichi Takahashi and came to Amer- 
a. Her personal relationships with missionaries 

d later with church people in Oakland and Berke- 
y reveal the early influence of missionaries in 
apan at its best and the reality of Christian fel- 


lowship in the midst of the callousness and cruelty 
of racism in American society. The Takahashis, 
with their growing family of gifted children, went 
through many difficult years. Their story high- 
lights the dilemmas and hardships encountered by 
thousands of Japanese on the Pacific coast. Shizu 
and her amiable and resourceful husband shared 
these vicissitudes, yet both were able in some degree 
to overcome them; he by his artistic skill in de- 
veloping dwarf tree gardens, she by her undaunted 
Christian faith and her rich endowments of mind 
and spirit. Her coveted goal of attending the Uni- 
versity of California was never reached; but she 
was honored at a banquet of the University Moth- 
ers’ Club as a “Mother of the Year.” Nine of her 
children had graduated from the University! Yet 
they were not spared the humiliation of evacuation: 
and the prison-like treatment of the relocation 
camps in World War II. 

Mrs. Hull has written with a directness and hu- 
man quality which should give the story wide ap- 
peal. Her fine feeling for Japanese life pervades 
the whole. Lovely bits of Japanese verse, from one 
of which she takes her title, are scattered through 
the book. There is no preaching but her own 
sensitive Christian conscience calls to the reader 
and should awaken many an answering heartache. 


Lyman V. Capy 
The College of Wooster 


Ventures In Youth Work. By Henry N. TANI. 
Philadelphia: The Christian Education Press, 
1957. x + 189 pages. $2.75. 


“Ventures In Youth Work” is a book filled with 
interesting and stimulating ventures on behalf of 
youth work. Informally, wunderstandingly, and 
forcefully the author speaks to leaders of youth in 
the local church. An urgency borne out of sympa- 
thetic concern for young people and a confidence in 
the power of the Christian gospel to meet their 
needs pervades the book. Pastors, teachers, coun- 
selors, and parents will be confronted with ven- 
turesome thinking and planning. Not only are 
traditional elements dealt with but a variety of new 
approaches are suggested. A comprehensive con- 
sideration of the youth program is made, the youth 
department of the church school, youth fellowship, 
weekday, summer experiences, and beyond the local 
church. 

An outstanding feature of the book is the listing 
of additional resources—books, pamphlets, audio- 
visual aids, and headquarters of denominational and 
other agencies. 


Baldwin-W allace College 


Wray W. STICKFoRD 
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Why I Am An Episcopalian. By Joun McGiLt 
Krum. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1957. 192 pages. $2.75. 


A book like Dr. Krumm’s should have two re- 
viewers, one from within the communion which he 
describes and the other on the outside. This re- 
viewer represents the former viewpoint and can 
testify that in a brief compass the author has given 
a remarkably complete coverage. The omissions are 
surprisingly few. The book opens with an auto- 
biographical chapter. Dr. Krumm joined the boy’s 
choir of an Episcopal Church lured by a free trip 
to San Francisco. The trip did not materialize but 
his spiritual destiny was fixed. From choir to 
confirmation to Sunday school teacher, to college 
and seminary, to ordination and the parish ministry, 
to graduate study, to cathedral dean and now to 
chaplain at Columbia, the progression was inevita- 
ble and each step on the way the Episcopal Church 
met the spiritual and intellectual needs of the 
pilgrim. 

Dr. Krumm finds in the Episcopal Church a 
balance between traditional authority and individual 
freedom in its theology, polity, social and personal 
ethic. It has a contribution to make to the inter- 
faith and ecumenical movements because of this 
very balance. 

One of the refreshing notes is Dr. Krumm’s 
frank acknowledgement of the weaknesses in the 
actual program of the Church and in the practice 
of Episcopalians. Another point which will be of 
help to non-Episcopalians is his comprehensive and 
fair treatment of the varying beliefs and practices 
within the Church often summed up under the mis- 
leading terms “high” and “low” church. 

This is a book which will give the non-Episcopa- 
lians (and many an Episcopalian, too!) a clearer 
picture of the genius of Anglicanism. 


Corwin C. Roacu, DEAN 
Bexley Hall, 
The Divinity School of Kenyon College 


A Faith for the Nations. By Cuartes W. For- 
MAN. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1957. 
94 pages. $1.00. 


This is a volume in the Layman’s Theological 
Library series under the general editorship of Rob- 
ert McAfee Brown. The author is a member of a 
family which has served Presbyterian missions in 
India for several generations. After several years 
of such service, he is now teaching missions at the 
Yale Divinity School. In clear, vivid terms he 
seeks to introduce laymen to what may be the most 


serious practical and theological problem now con- 
fronting the church: conception of a Gospel which 
is truly universal and equally relevant in all cul- 
tural contexts. This has always been a problem, 
but there are many reasons for believing that it is 
today a more acute problem than it has been since 
the time of Augustine. He states that the bedrock 
for human unity is our common creation by God 
and His will that all men should live as brothers 
(29). All other suggested bases, such as proximity, 
information, common interests, or similarity, are 
useful but less profound and reliable. 

While it is consistent with his stated basis for 
unity, the actual basis around which the discussion 
centers seems to be somewhat different from the 
one explicitly stated. What the book really em- 
phasizes is our common sinfulness and need for 
salvation through Christ. It is this which strikes at 
particularist pride and makes it possible for Chris- 
tians to seek conversion from other faiths without 
appearing to claim intellectual or moral superiority. 
If the author’s point here were pushed home to 
western Christians it could have a good effect upon 
us. Unconscious racialism and identification of the 
Gospel with western political ends and cultura! 
forms go deep with us, laymen and clergy alike. 
However, if we look at the explicit theological 
justification of such impediments to human unity 
as South African racialism, as well as some western 
foreign policy, we find that creedal agreement with 
the author here does not always bring the transfor- 
mation of life which he desires. He rightly points 
out that simple exchange of information about other 
cultures is not enough to give a sense of brother- 
hood, but perhaps basic information about the cul- 
tural achievements of other peoples would be as 
fruitful a source of Christian humility as awareness 
of our common sinfulness. Criticism of intercul- 
tural education programs should not be based upon 
the fact that understanding has no power to trans- 
form, but upon the fact that the information we 
have sought and given has been far too superficial. 


Wriam Henry Harris 
Southern Illinois University 


The Family and Mental Illness. 
SoutHarp. Philadelphia: The 
Press, 1957. 96 pages. $1.50. 


Mental illness is one of the most baffling situations 
in human life, due partly to its nature and partly 
to the fear and prejudice regarding it. If one if 
ten of our population is to suffer in this way, it is 
urgent that families be prepared to meet such ill- 
ness. Particularly is this needed because the symp 


By Samui 
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toms are confusing and how to proceed may be 
uncertain. The ill person may not be able to see 
or willing to do what is needed. The family will 
then have to take responsibility at each step of 
deciding what to do to bring him to the necessary 
diagnosis and treatment. 

This book is written for the layman in a sympa- 
thetic, clear and helpful discussion of the questions 
most urgent at such a time. “There is nothing 
unique about mental illness,” he says, “except its 
continual pattern and particular emphasis.” He 
then considers how to recognize mental illness, 
family crises resulting from the illness, how the 
family may seek help, deciding on treatment, and 
how the family may best co-operate in the treat- 
ment, 

The author is Professor of Pastoral Care in the 
Institute of Religion at the Texas Medical Center 
(Houston, Texas) which conducts clinical training 
for the Protestant theological schools of Texas. 
From his experience as chaplain in the mental hos- 
pital, pastor and teacher he is able to view the 
crisis of illness as an opportunity for spiritual 
growth. In his counsel to families he encourages 
early referral to expert professional workers, and 


shows how a new faith and deeper resources of 
religious growth may emerge from this crisis. 


Paut E. JoHNsoN 
Boston University 


Plato and the Christians. By ApAM Fox. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 205 pages. 
$6.00. 


Platonists throughout the Christian centuries, es- 
pecially British Platonists, have been at great pains 
to show that Platonism and Christianity were quite 
compatible. This book is another attempt in the 
same direction. It is claimed, and rightly so (with 
many modifications), that Christianity and Western 
Civilization (often equated) are the result of the 
confluence of two mighty streams—Athens and 
Jerusalem. What is often forgotten however, is 
that Athens and Jerusalem are diametrically op- 
posed to one another. 

The great fallacy of this approach lies in the 
fact that similarity of terms and certain parallelisms 
are taken to have the same connotations. While 
the New Testament employs certain Greek terms 
which are found in Greek philosophical writings, 


Prophetic Faith in Isaiah 


By SHELDON BLANK 
Professor of Bible 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


ONE of America’s top ranking Old Testament scholars illuminates 
one of the greatest expressions of Biblical religion—the book of 
Isaiah. 


Professor Blank discusses those verses which contain the high- 
water insights of Biblical prophecy and in clearly-reasoned, easily- 
read style examines their background, meaning and contemporary 
significance. 


PROPHETIC FAITH IN ISAIAH will be especially valuable 
because of the author’s striking analysis of the multiple authorship 
question and for his thesis that the “suffering servant” concept ap- 
plied not to an individual but to the nation of Israel as a whole. His 
conclusions reflect superb scholarship combined with a highly orig- 
inal mind thoroughly familiar with the subject matter. $3.75 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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such as God, Saviour, Salvation, Sin, etc. their con- 
notations are entirely different. New Testament 
concepts are basically Hebrew in origin, hence, 
have Hebrew and not Greek connotations. For 
instance, Plato seems to use the word “God” and 
“gods” interchangeably. He even applies the same 
term to man. This is so, because, God for Plato 
is still in the Realm of Ideas. He is the sum total 
of man’s higher ego. For the Hebrews as for the 
Christians, God is 2 Person who acts in history. 
He is both Creator and Saviour. The same holds 
true for other Greek terms to be found in the New 
Testament and in Greek literature. Their connota- 
tions are entirely different. 

It must be freely admitted that present-day 
Christianity is still suffering from a heavy dose of 
indigestion, due to the failure to assimilate foreign 
accretions. It should be stated categorically that 
Athens and Jerusalem will never be brought into a 
complete synthesis. The present synthesis of Athens 
and Jerusalem is a synthesis by juxtaposition. We 
do not advocate a return to Apostolic Christianity. 
Any religion which fails to grow and accept new 
ideas is not worthy of the name “religion.” What 
we do wish to emphasize is the fact that we must 
be careful in making radical distinctions not so 
much in terminology, but in the connotations of 
terminology. This idea should be basic in any dis- 
cussion of parallel ideas. Parallelism only confuses 
the issue. Christianity is unique in its conception 
of the nature of God, the nature of man, the idea 
of Sin, Salvation, righteousness, forgiveness, etc. 
If we fail to see these distinctions, then Christianity 
becomes merely another religion in the pantheon 
of world religions. 

Louis SHEIN 

St. Cuthbert’s Presbyterian Church 

Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


The Bible and the Human Quest. By ALGERNON 
Ope_L STEELE. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. vi+ 240 pages. $3.75. 


This is a well written book by an unreconstructed 
optimistic liberal. Assuming that the Bible is 
composed of materials of greatly varying values 
from superstitious beliefs to “the greatest spiritual 
insights of men” the author attempts to apply chosen 
selections to a number of the problems of living 
greatly which confront us today. The book is 
written in the form of a textbook with suggestions 
for study and questions at the end of every chapter. 

The author emphasizes such problems as the 
nature and use of the Bible, one humanity, God and 
the universe, the Christ spirit, the importance of 
each human, bread, God’s call to each individual, 
right and wrong. Some striking chapter titles are: 


“The Bible and the Ideologies,” “Prophets in Jail,” 
“The Church of Humanity,” “The Power of Good 
Religion,” “Love,” “Trust Earth and Humanity.” 

The author presents as basic premises that the 
Bible is “a great and useful record of the growth 
of Man in his quest for goodness and fullness in 
life and the responses of God to man, aiding him 
in this quest.” He also says that “This spiritual 
discovery and revelation, this Word of God in the 
Bible, is mixed with many words of men that are 
in no way the Word of God.” Again, “We should 
read the Bible on the high levels, once we know 
what they are, and leave unused the low levels.” 

Some beautiful and noble passages from the Bible 
have been chosen as a basis for the discussion of 
ethical problems. Among these problems are those 
of the integration of the races in the Christian 
fellowship and society. He advocates interracial 
marriages and considers that those who so marry 
are the heroes of the advance of the kingdom of 
God. The author also firmly presents his conviction 
that no human soul will be eternally lost. 

While the reviewer would endorse most of the 
ethical emphases in the book, it is his opinion that 
the author is quite dogmatic in the presentation of 
his beliefs and that he frequently fails to show any 
logical connection between his ethical conclusions 
and the teaching of the Bible. He also has com- 
pletely failed to realize the depth dimension of the 
love of God, whereby God has taken the initiative 
in coming down to the level of sinful humanity in 
order to lift it up to himself, this may be included 
in what the author considers superstition. Thus 
the book will be acceptable only to teachers who 
share completely its assumptions. Neither funda- 
mentalists, conservatives nor neo-orthodox will be 
satisfied with it. Yet some of the ethical discussions 
are so high that they should serve as corrective 
to the ethical understanding of many who will 
reject its theological assumptions. 


Joun R. JANEWAY 
Spanish American Baptist Seminary 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Christianity, Democracy and Technology. By Zot 
TAN SzTANKAY. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1957. xiii + 182 pages. $3.75. 


Professor Sztankay’s message might be thus sum- 
marized: just as Christianity brought democracy 
into the world and democracy brought technology, 
so technology, through democracy, can bring into 
existence the universal brotherhood promised by 
Christianity. These three factors are related and 
interdependent. Professor Sztankay also believes 
that our civilization has an emphatic superiority 
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over others which have preceded it, a superiority 
which gives it a better chance for survival. That 
superiority is Christianity. Previous cultures, he 
says, did not have the divine promise of salvation, 
“a promise which indeed was not given for our 
earthly salvation’s sake, but which makes all the 
difference as far as the survival of Western civiliza- 
tion is concerned, and indeed, all human civiliza- 
tion” (p. 70). Pre-Christian or non-Christian 
civilizations were dominated by egoistic motives 
which, when institutionalized, sapped their vitality 
and brought about national degeneration. However, 
“Christianity promotes progress, as it teaches self- 
denial and love and patience towards others” (p. 73). 

Professor Sztankay writes with great earnestness. 
There are passages where he shows deep feeling 
for the suffering of the people who are presently 
struggling for political independence (notably the 
Hungarians). Of his sincerity there is no question. 
The book left this reviewer with the impression 
that it portrays a mirage in which the actual (tech- 
nological mastery of nature) and the wished-for (a 
universal democracy where all patriotism has been 
eliminated) are blended together to bring forth a 
“Christian” civilization. 

JoserH POLITELLA 
Kent State University 


What Christianity Says About Sex, Love and Mar- 
riage. By Rovanp H. Barnton. New York: 
Association Press, 1957. 124 pages. $.50. 


This is the finest short history on this subject 
known to this reviewer. Professor Bainton discusses 
the three attitudes toward marriage found in the 
history of the Christian Church: (1) The sacra- 
mental—in the early church and the Middle Ages, 
(2) The romantic—in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries leading to the Renaissance, and (3) Com- 
panionship—as found in the Protestant emphasis. 
The author ends on the note “the need in our day 
is for a renewed stress upon the sacramental aspects 
of marriage” (p. 107). The scholarship and _his- 
torical caution of the author are found on every 
page. A better example of popular historical writing 
Would be hard to find. Churches should have this 
paperback on their literature racks. 


Wo. CARDWELL Prout 
The Methodist Church 
Howell, Michigan 


Religious Living. By GrorciA Harkness. New 
York: Association Press, 1957. 126 pages. $.50. 


In this revision, Miss Harkness and the Associa- 
ion Press have presented us with a volume which 
should continue to have wide circulation. Originally 
Written for college students, this book is further 


strengthened by recent bibliographical material. The 
four chapters: What Is Religious Living?, Ob- 
stacles To Religious Living, Beginnings in Religious 
Living and Growth in Power will be especially 
helpful to the students of this generation. 


Wo. Prout 
The Methodist Church 
Howell, Michigan 


The Responsible Student. By Berrocct, Derats, 
DeEWo tr, MUELDER, SCHILLING, EHRENSPERGER. 
Nashville, Tennessee: The Methodist Student 
Movement, 1957, 88 pages. $1.00. 


This little volume attempts to help the college 
student to arrive at some understanding of himself 
as a human being and of his responsibility in the 
midst of disagreements and divisions. The authors 
achieve a remarkable unity, although the reader 
can detect some healthy differences in emphasis and 
attitude. The average college freshman will prob- 
ably not read it of his own volition, but it will be 
helpful to the serious student and should be required 
reading for the first course in philosophy. 

The student who is involved in conflicts within 
and notices disagreements among others will be 
encouraged when he reads that to live in conflict 
and to experience conflict is human. To the 
standard definition of man as thinking, feeling and 
willing, is added the term worshipping. The place 
of religion in meeting man’s needs is clearly and 
carefully stated. 

As a human being the student is set in a college 
community to become a cultured person that is, a 
person who has a thorough, critical knowledge of 
his culture set in the frame of reference of world 
culture. This knowledge is attainable only in an 
atmosphere of freedom. The conditions of this 
freedom are stated in much detail. Reference is also 
made to a responsible use of freedom, but it is 
to be regretted that this responsibility is not as 
carefully defined. 

The statement of the responsibility of the student 
to the world is impressive. The writers anticipate 
and answer the student’s question: What can one 
person do? It is granted that the\situation seems 
hopeless since all are involved in sin both by 
ancestors and contemporaries. The Christian, there- 
fore, will not attempt to escape involvement but will 
seek maximum involvement in the cares of man- 
kind. The meaning of the involvement was made 
clear by a number of illustrations including Jesus 
and Kagawa. Guidance is given by the discussion 
of a number of positions which give such oppor- 
tunities to the world minded student. 


Epcar M. McKown 
Evansville College 
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An Experiment in General Education: Develop- 
ment and Evaluation, by WILLIAM E. KERSTETTER 
and Moutton. Nashville, Tennessee: 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 1957, 
viii + 56 pages. 

This is a well-told and comprehensible account 
of a summer workshop in which the faculty of 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, became ac- 
quainted with a part of its general education pro- 
gram. Enough is told of the three courses of a 
philosophical nature which constitute the Vital 
Center curriculum to give the reader an adequate 
idea of the content of the courses. A valuable part 
of the work is the evaluation of the curriculum and 
of the workshop by its participants. 

A faculty committee looking for guidance in 
setting up or revising a general education program 
will be disappointed that the total program at 
Simpson was not presented. Some readers will be 
disturbed that the authors are more convincing 
emotionally than they are logically. For example, 
on Page 18 the spirit of education is said to be an 
invitation and challenge to the mind to seek its own 
answer freely, and on Page 19 to be strongly Chris- 
tian in influence. 

On the other hand, this volume gives an answer 
to the question often asked about the church-related 
college: How is Blank College different from tax- 
supported institutions? It should be a welcome sup- 
plement to other reports on general education which 
deal with the subject more adequately. 


Epcar M. McK 
Eveusville College 


Preaching from Great Bible Chapters. By Kyte M. 
Yates. Nashville, Broadman Press, 1957. xii 
+ 209 pages. $2.50. 

The title is really a misnomer. It might better be 
called, “SERMONS from Great Bible Chapters,” 
for the book does not deal with “preaching” as such 
at all. It does consist of some thirteen expository 
sermons based on as many “great chapters” of the 
Bible. The chapters dealt with are Psalms 23 and 
51 and Isaiah 53 and 55, from the Old Testament. 
From the New Testament the author has selected 
Matthew 5 and Luke 15 from the Gospels, First 
Corinthians 13, Romans 8 and Philippians 1 from 
the authentic writings of Paul; and from the non- 
Pauline epistles, First Peter 1 and Ephesians 2, 3 
and 4. 

Billy Graham in a brief introduction (p. vii) 
describes the work as “doctrinally sound, Christ- 
centered, and thought-provoking.” It at least is 
doctrinally orthodox, if not exegetically sound. It is 
unquestionably Christ-centered. The author’s po- 
sition may best be summarized by a quotation from 
a chapter entitled, “Walking Worthily.” 


The Lord is the Son of God, who became the 


Babe of Bethlehem and died on Calvary to 
make atonement for our sins. He conquered 
sin and death and rose again to newness of life. 
He ascended to the Father to become Lord of 
lords and King of kings. He is the Prince and 
Possessor of all His people equally. One day 
He is coming again (p. 165). 


And the book is “thought-provoking”—sometimes 
most provoking ! 

It is very difficult indeed to give any objective 
appraisal of a book of sermons, for so much is 
conditioned on one’s personal reaction. The effec- 
tiveness of preaching may be judged by the extent 
it “moves” one. This reviewer was deeply moved 
by three chapters, the author’s treatment of Psalm 
51, First Corinthians 13, and Luke 15. For the 
remainder of the book he was largely unmoved, or 
merely exasperated. 

Incidentally, the author accepts the Davidic 
authorship of the Psalms (apparently all of them) 
the Pauline authorship of Ephesians, and _ the 
Petrine authorship of First Peter. 

E, Prerce 

The Lisle Conference Center, Lisle, N. Y. 


Martyrs from St. Stephen to John Tung. By 
DonaLp ATTwaTerR. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1957. xviii + 236 pages. $4.00. 


This book, fittingly dedicated to the memory of 
a priest who was executed by the Hitler govern- 
ment, contains fifty-eight short essays on the 
religiously inspired and heroic deaths of men and 
women whom, officially or privately, Catholics 
honor as martyrs. 

Editor of the revised Butler's Lives of the Saints, 
and author of several works on Eastern rites, 
Attwater makes good use of the best modern 
editions and translations of historical sources (pp. 
227-36); for his biblical quotations he turns to the 
Knox and Westminster Versions. In an appendix 
(pp. 216-26) he gives an abbreviated translation 
of St. Cyprian’s famous Exhortation to Martyrdom. 

His choice of subjects ranges, in time, from St. 
Stephen to John Tung Chi-Shik of contemporary 
China, and, in geography, from Rome and Europe 
to Africa, Asia and North America. 

This work, with its popular style, should be 4 
source of pride and inspiration to its readers, for it 
proves that there is something stronger and more 
lasting than the greatest of totalitarian governments 
—the spirit of man. 

On p. 12, line 2, read “prophecy.” On p. 197, the 
famous saying of Tertullian is given in its com- 
monly misquoted form, but on the Dedication pagé 


in its correct form. 
MATTHEW P. STAPLETON 


St. John’s Seminary 
Brighton, Massachusetts 
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(Books marked with an * are hereby acknowledged. Other books will be reviewed in forthcoming issues 


of the Journal.) 


Adams, Hampton, Why I Am a _ Disciple of 
Christ, A Personal Account of Allegiance to the 
Disciples of Christ—A Movement Back to the 
New Testament and Forward to Ultimate Chris- 
tian Unity. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1957. 144 pages. $2.75. 
nderson, Bernhard W., Understanding the Old 
Testament. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1957. xxiii +551 pages. $7.95. 

Barclay, William, The Letters to the Corinthians, 
Translated with an Introduction and Interpreta- 
tion by William Barclay. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1957. The Daily Bible Study 
Series. xviii + 298 pages. $2.50. 

Baron, Salo Wittmayer, A Social and Religious 
History of the Jews, second edition revised and 
enlarged. Volumes III, IV, V, High Middle 
Ages (500-1200). Vol. III, Heirs of Rome and 
Persia. Vol. IV, Meeting of East and West. Vol. 
\, Religious Controls and Dissensions. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1957. x + 
340; 352; 416 pages respectively. $6.00 each. 
$15.00 set. 

Barth, Karl, Christ and Adam, Man and Humanity 
in Romans 5, translated by T. A. Smail. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 96 pages. $2.00. 
Barth, Karl, The Word of God and the Word of 
Man, translated by Douglas Horton with a new 
Foreword. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957, 
Torchbook. 327 pages. $1.65. 
tuno, Fr., O.D.C., St. John of the Cross, edited 
by Fr. Benedict Zimmerman, O.D.C. with an 
Introduction by Jacques Maritain. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1957. xxix + 495 pages. $6.00. 
alhoun, Robert L., God and the Day’s Work, 
Christian Vocation in an Unchristian World. 
New York: Association Press Reflection Book, 
1957. 128 pages. $.50. 
arnell, Edward John, Christian Commitment, An 
Apologetic. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1957. xi + 314 pages. $5.00. 
esteel, John L., editor, Spiritual Renewal through 

Personal Groups, with an introduction and an 
interpretation by the editor. Inciting experiences 
of religiously motivated, intimate small gather- 
ings... their problems and fruits, their vitality 
and authenticity, their pitfalls and potentialities. 
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New York: Association Press, 1957. xiv + 220 
pages. $3.50. 

Channels, Lloyd V., The Layman Learns to Pray. 
St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1957. 96 pages. $1.50. 

Cochrane, Charles Norris, Christianity and Clas- 
sical Culture, A Study of Thought and Action 
from Augustus to Augustine. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press Galaxy Book, 1957. vii + 
523 pages. $2.95. 

Cornford, F. M., From Religion to Philosophy, A 
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New York: Harper & Brothers Torchbook, 1957. 
x + 275 pages. $1.35. 
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pages. $.50. 

Davies, Horton, Christian Worship, Its History and 
Meaning. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1957. 125 
pages. $2.00. 

Easton, W. Burnet, Jr., Basic Christian Beliefs. 
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pages. $3.75. 
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1957. 238 pages. $3.50. 

Glazer, Nathan, American Judaism, An historical 
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Huizinga, Johan, Erasmus and the Age of Reforma- 
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Kee, Howard Clark, Making Ethical Decisions. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press Layman’s The- 
ological Library, 1957. 96 pages. $1.00. 

Kee, Howard Clark and Young, Franklin W., Un- 
derstanding the New Testament. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1957. xviii + 
492 pages. $7.95. 

Kerstetter, William and Moulton, Phillips, 4n Ex- 
periment in General Education: Development and 
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Evaluation, No. 4 Studies in Christian Education. 
Nashville: Board of Education, Methodist 
Church, 1957. 56 pages. No price given. 

Kiimmel, W. G., Promise and Fulfilment, The 
Eschatological Message of Jesus. Naperville, IIli- 
nois: Alec R. Allenson, 1957. 168 pages. $2.50. 
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